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THE LITERARY YEAR, 1866. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


| ld commencing our Summary of the Literature of 1865, we 
remarked that Europe had been “ profoundly at peace”’ 
during the year then just expiring, and that “in domestic 
politics little had occurred to divert the attention of men from 
the calmer and more permanent interests of letters ;” the con- 
sequence of which general repose was that the number of 
books produced within the twelvemonth was large. In 1866, 
the state of things was very different. A war, brief indeed 
almost beyond parallel, but gigantic in its range and most 
serious in its effects, spread like fire over a large part of the 
Continent, shattering, for a while at least, the fortunes of a 
great Empire, creating a new Power in Germany, and all but 
completing the unity of Italy. At home, we had one of the 
greatest Parliamentary contests of recent times, the re-awakening 
of political life after a long slumber, a change of Government, 
and the vehement agitation of the Reform question by the 
country atlarge. These were all influences unfavourable to the 
development of literary enterprise, and the publishing trade 
has felt the effects of foreign contest and domestic excitement. 


Authors may be just as willing to write while the world is ina | 


blaze as they were while it was pursuing more tranquil paths ; 
but booksellers are not equally willing to publish, because 
readers are too much absorbed by the contents of the newspapers 
to have much leisure for books. Accordingly we believe that the 
literary productions of 1866 have somewhat fallen off in 
amount, and perhaps in interest. Still, the number of works 
issued in any year is sure to be large; and among so many 
volumes we are certain to find several worthy of renewed 
attention in a general summary of the Literary Year. 

In History, the first work of importance with which 1866 
presented us was Mr. Charles Duke Yonge’s “ History of 
France under the Bourbons.” The period comprised in this 
chronicle ranges from the accession of Henry IV. to the 
overthrow of Charles X. in 1830; but as yet we have only two 
volumes before us, and the second of those terminates with the 
death of Louis XIV., so that a long and very momentous epoch 
has still to be traversed. To the final instalment we look 
forward with interest, as Mr. Yonge has evinced many of the 
best qualities of an historian. He is accurate, unprejudiced, and 
vigorous in style; and the volumes he has already published 
are calculated to spread a knowledge of French history among 
English readers. With this work we should couple Mr. Eyre 
Evans Crowe’s “‘ History of France,” published in the autumn: 
a book to some extent unsatisfactory in its political views, 
since it does not sufficiently recognise the force of those events 
which rendered inevitable the sanguinary vengeance of the 
revolutionists. of 1793,—but nevertheless a useful compendium 
of facts, pleasantly written, and for the most part accurate. 
Much the same may be said of four lectures by Mr. J. H. 
Bridges, M.P., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, delivered 
before the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, and now pub- 
lished in a volume with the title of ‘“ France under Richelieu 
and Colbert.” Another work on French history is that of 
Miss Freer, on “The Regency of Anne of Austria, Queen 
Regent of France, Mother of Louis: XIV.,” which gives 
an extremely able picture of the intrigues and factions by 
which France was disturbed during the minority of the grand 
monarque. The political views of Miss Freer are sometimes 
rather questionable; but there can be no doubt that she has 
made a curious inquiry into original sources of knowledge, and 
has exhibited great industry in the examination of documents 
not often referred to. English history has also received 
attention, as well as French. We have two more volumes of 
Mr. Froude’s great work on the “ History of England from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth.” Both these 
volumes have reference to the reign of the illustrious Queen 
who is more associated than any other monarch with the 
brightest glories ‘of our annals. The subject is a splendid one, 
aad Mr. Froude has done it justice. Some of the writer’s con- 





clusions may provoke dissent ; but Mr. Froude is one of those 
historians who combine with the power of laborious investiga- 
tion the ability to form philosophical generalizations, and who 
add to a calm and masculine intellect the attractions of a vivid 
and animated style. In the sections which he now puts 
forth, he gives an admirable account of the plots and machina- 
tions of Mary Stuart, stripping away the romantic disguises 
which have long hidden from accurate observation the true 
character of that intriguing woman—who, by the way, has been 
defended by Mr. A. M‘Neel-Caird, in a work entitled ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart, her Guilt or Innocence: an Inquiry into the Secret 
History of her Times.” Mr. J. Heneage Jesse has given us 
three volumes of “ Memoirs of the Life and Reign of King 
George III.”—a work which is not wanting in amusing matter 
in the way of gossip, but which is too loose in its statement 
of facts, and too wanting in the critical and constructive spirit, 
to take high rank as history. Mr. Taswell-Langmead has made 
a contribution to our knowledge of the reign of Richard IT. in 
the Stanhope Prize Essay for 1866, which is devoted to the 


| events of that period of our medizval annals; the Rev. Mr. 





| Celtic race allied to the Britons. 





Leeke (formerly an officer and a Waterloo man) has written 
with superfluous minuteness the history of Lord Seaton’s 
regiment at the famous battle of June, 1815; and the very 
source of our race has been inquired into by Mr. Luke Owen 
Pike, in his curious work, “The English and their Origin: a 
Prologue to Authentic English History.” In the opinion of the 
last-named gentleman, the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” theory is a figment, 
the population of this country being mainly derived from the 
aboriginal Britons, qualified in some degree by Teutonic and 
Scandinavian infusions, but not essentially altered. There is 
probably a good deal of truth in this view ; but Mr. Pike, with 
the zeal of an advocate, rather overstates his case, and does not 
sufficiently allow for the undoubtedly Gothic element in our 
blood. The origin of the Scotch Highlanders has been made 
a subject of inquiry by Colonel Robertson, F.S.A. Scot., who, 
in his “Concise Historical Proofs respecting the Gael of 
Alban,” contends that the wearers of tartan are not descended 
from the Irish Scots, but from the Picts, who were, he says, a 
Oriental history has been 
illustrated by Mr. Robert Grant Watson, formerly attached to 
her Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Teheran, who has 
written “‘A History of Persia from the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century to the Year 1858, with a Review of the 
Principal Events that led to the Establishment of the Kajar 
Dynasty.” That vast Eastern Empire of which we read 
in the “Arabian Nights,” in the histories of Mohammed, and 
in the records of the early glories of Saracenic rule—which 
succeeded to much of the power, splendour, and luxury of the 
ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, and which for centuries 
defied the predominance of the Romans—has of late years 
fallen into so insignificant a state that, at first sight, a modern 
history of the country would appear to be of no great interest. 
But Persia still comprises a large part of Asia; it has a popula- 
tion, not indeed so numerous as it might be under a wiser rule, 
but presenting many characteristics worthy of note; and it 
stands between us and the advance of Russia towards India. 
The dominions of the Shah, therefore, offer many facts for the 
historian and the politician; and Mr. Grant Watson has 
produced—partly from books, and partly from his own ex- 
perience—a very valuable account of the progress of the 
kingdom for some sixty years, and of its present condition. 
Mr. Lionel James Trotter has favoured us with the second 
volume of his ‘‘ History of the British Empire in India, from 
the Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Political Extinction of 
the East India Company.” This latter portion has reference to 
the terrible rebellion of 1857-8, the events of which are related 
with great perspicuity, and with as much freedom from pre- 
judice as could reasonably be expected of an author recording 
affairs that have not yet ceased to agitate the minds of men, 
From Surgeon Rennie, of the 20th Hussars, who has already 
written works on our recent operations in China and Japan, we 
have received a volume entitled “ Bhotan, and the Story of the 


| Dooar War; including Sketches of a Three Months’ Residence 


in the Himalayas, and Narrative of a Visit to Bhotan in May, 
1865.” The doctor was not very long in the country with 
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which his narrative is mainly concerned, 80 that his present 
book contains no great amount of information derived from 
personal experience touching the little-known people against 
whom our army was suddenly sent, on an expedition which 
cannot be said to have yielded much either of profit or honour. 
The greater part of the work consists of a condensation of the 
official documents and reports with reference to the war; and 
this has been done with care and judgment. Dr. Rennie’s chief 
business in writing his present volume was to narrate facts ; 
but he has not omitted to declare his opinion that the Indian 


! 


| towards the unhappy 





Government blundered sadly in their conduct of the negotia- | 


tions with the Bhoteahs, 
which subsequently ensued. Mr. Bryce has published a second 


edition of his historical study on ‘The Holy Roman Empire,” 
with enlargements. ‘The work is very appropriate to the 
present time, for “the Holy Roman Empire ” (which, according 
to Voltaire, was neither holy nor Roman) was that German 
Power which was regarded in the middle ages as the legitimate 


and in the management of the war | 


successor to the dominion of the Cesars, which was afterwards | 


transmuted into the Austrian Empire, and which may be said 
to have been finally and utterly extinguished—even the very 
ghost of it—on the field of Sadowa. Austria is now virtually 
excluded from Germany, and even the faint pretence which she 
kept up, until six months ago, 


of representing the ancient | 


predominance of Rome in Europe, is fairly at an end. The | 


annals of the old German Empire, therefore, acquire a new 
interest from the events of last summer, and Mr. Bryce’s 


work is excellently adapted to instruct the reader on that | 


important department of modern history. The ancient Roman 


Republic is in safe and worthy hands when treated by such | 
an author as Mr. George Long, who last year published | 


the second volume of his great work. Mr. Long is not a 
brilliant or startling writer ; it is evident, indeed, that he has a 
contempt for highly-coloured methods of presenting history ; 
but his knowledge is great, his painstaking most admirable, and 
his style solid and judicious. In his present volume he has 
adopted a more attractive and gracious manner than in his 
first ; and his work has thus gained in readableness while it has 
not lost in accuracy and sterling value. Mr. J. William Law 
issues two volumes (with map and plan) on “‘ Hannibal’s Cam- 
paign.” Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, J.P., has written a small book 
on the Irish disturbances at the close of last century. This 
work, to which the author gives the title of ‘‘ The Sham Squire, 
and the Informers of 1798,” reached a third edition in the 
spring of the year, the sale being not improbably stimulated 
by the Fenian agitation. An interesting account is contained 
in its pages of the infamous spy system to which the English 
Government in Ireland was obliged to resort sixty-nine years 
ago; but Mr. Fitzpatrick has not sufficient literary skill to 
arrange his facts with elegance and symmetry. , 
Fox, A.M., late Colonial Secretary and Native Minister of 
New Zealand, publishes an account of the last war with the 
Maories; and from Mr. Paul C. Sinding we have “A History 
of Scandinavia, from the Early Times of the Northmen, the 
Sea-kings, and Vikings.” Lord de Ros, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Tower, gives us an illustrated volume of ‘* Memorials of 
the Tower ;” and Mr. J. T. H. Thurlow has written an aceount 
of the East India Company’s rule in Hindostan, under the title 
of “The Company and the Urown.” Colonel Heros von 
Borcke, lately Chief of the Staff to General J. E. B. Stuart, of 
the Confederate Cavalry, has published some “‘ Memoirs of the 
Confederate War for Independence,” which are written in a 
He? | manly and unaffected spirit; and Mr. W. Ansdell Day has 
told the story of the Polish war for independence of 1863> in 
work called “The Russian Government in Poland.” Mr. Day 
guise. Tee uh ch ey Joes ee ee 
18 s known in this cour 
about the internal affairs of the Russian Empire, and a certai 
romantic glory has grown about the name of Poland owin yr 
her wrongs, her sufferings, and her heroism, which creditat le 
as it is to the warmth and kindness of our sym athie rr 
times hides from us the exact state of the * et dees 
} acts. For this 
reason, Mr. Day’s book may be read with advantage, even though 
we dissent from some of its conclusions. Of works having yr, 
ference to the Continental war of last summer, w pth 
Mr. Edward Dicey’s “ Battlefi Pptncisada. 1p es 
y's attlefields of 1866, reprinted f; 
his letters to a London daily paper of which he was the g cial 
correspondent. Various publications of old document ‘fon 
the State Paper Office have taken place during the ye b + te 
these we can only allude in general terms. 4 geen 
In ire Lg prvsntgs we find, in the 
on “the Life and Letters of Lady A i 
Numerous Original and Wnpabtabed Besthsans” 0 ne 
Elizabeth Cooper, from whom we have already had “ y Miss 
History of America.” ae + Eopalar 
y of America.” Her present work has the fault of be; 
too long ; but it is otherwise well written, th thle partie 
raters) pow | » though a little partial 
judgment of the heroine of the tale—a woman int 
on account of her misfortunes, but not remarkab] for toenatt 
lee or poh nobility of nature. Miss Harriet Parr (the 
adies seem lz * envross : - 
sweden Ag eed prt engrossed a large part of historical 
I ed two volumes entitled “ The Life 
Death of Jeanne d’Are, called ‘ The Maid’; ” 2A sv fhceren 
repeat the remark on which we have just vent 


to Miss Cooper's treat t 
sympathy = eatment of Arabella Stuart 


first place, a work 


and here we may 
ured with respect 
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Mr. William | in her celebrated duel with the American Chesapeake. 
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victim of delusion, French treachery, 
English brutality, and general ignorance, has betrayed her into 
an exaggerated estimate of the c aracter of Jeanne, and into a 
degree of credulity with nee to her alleged supernatural 
powers, which damage the value of her work. The book, how. 
ever, is attractive and entertaining, and we only regret that it 
was not instinct with a more philosophical spirit. We suppose 
we must place under this heading of ‘ Historical Bivgraphy * 
the third volume of Signor Mazzini’s ‘‘ Life and Writings,” 
seeing that it is autobiographical in its contents, and traces the 
career of the great Italian agitator from his youth to the eve of 
the year 1848. Mazzini is undoubtedly one of the most interest. 
ing figures in modern revolutionary annals, and it cannot bo 
denied that he, more than any one else, has fostered, encouraged, 
and diffused the idea of Italian unity, now triumphant over 
adverse circumstances, and even acknowledged by Austria as an 
accomplished fact. But it is no less true that in many respects 
his influence on the fortunes of his country was mischievous 
where it was not simply inoperative. In the volume to which 
we are referring, we have his own account of the political ideas 
by which he has been actuated, and of the motives which led to 
the attempts made by him from time to time to establish a 
democratic Republic in Italy. The moral purity and disinterest» 
edness of his intentions, none but Tories and fools will question ; 
but, even on his own showing, the wisdom of his actions is not 
always so apparent. However, it would seem that, he was in 
no way concerned in the disastrous Bandiera expedition, for 
complicity in which he has often been blamed ; and in other 
respects he comes out well in the narrative thus given to the 
world. From Brevet Lieut.-Colonel John J. Craven, M.D.—a 
fighting man and a doctor in one—we have a work on the 
“ Prison Life of Jefterson Davis,” containing interesting parti- 
culars concerning the ex-President of the defunct Coniadarken 
together with some very superfluous details ; and Professor 
R. L. Dabney, D.D., of Richmond, Virginia, has published 
Vol. II. of his “ Life of Lieut.-General Thomas J. Jackson "— 


the famous “ Stonewall” Jackson of the Confederate army. 
| The latter is valuable as an authentic record of a very courageous 


and remarkable man, whose premature death on the field of 
battle was a serious loss to the cause which he supported ; but 
Professor Dabney’s style is not a little injured by an undue 
assumption of the religious tone. Miss Strickland has written 
(from her own well-known Jacobite and High Church point of 
view) “The Lives of the Seven Bishops committed to the 
Tower in 1688,” illustrated with personal letters, now first pub- 
lished, from the Bodleian Library ; and the Rev. J. G. Brighton 
has compiled, chiefly from journals and letters in the possession 
of Rear-Admiral Sir George Middleton, some ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
late Admiral Sir B. P. V. Broke,” commander of the Shannon 
Mrs. 
Henry Baring has edited the ** Diary of the Right Hon. William 
Windham,” from 1784 to 1810—a work presenting a very 
attractive picture of one of the most skilful Parliamentary 
leaders, and one of the best men, of the remarkable times in 
which he figured, yet illustrating rather the personal nature of 
the individual than the political events of the epoch ; and side 
by side with this work we should mention Mr. John Campbell 
Colquhoun’s ** William Wilberforce, his Friends and his Times” 
—a memoir faulty on literary grounds, but filled with facts 
which the present generation is in some danger of forgetting. 
The gallant old hero of the Peninsula and of Bhurtpore—Lord 
Combermere—has been commemorated in two bulky volumes 
of biography and correspondence, the joint production of Lady 


| Combermere and Captain W. W. Knollys, of the 93rd Suther- 


land Highlanders, Combermere was one of the most dashing 
and brilliant soldiers of the last generation ; and the great age 
to which he attained connects him in a remarkable manner with 
the generation of to-day. He distinguished himself at Seringa- 
patam before the eighteenth century was out; and he was 
present at the marriage of the Prince of Wales in 1863. Between 
those distant periods he passed a life of immense activity, marked 
by great military services to his country ; and the record of his 
career is full of interest and instruction. Scotch ecclesiastical 
taped has received some light from a volume by the late Rev. 
aan Young—“ The Life of John Welsh, Minister of Ayr.” 

Velsh was one of the most bold, inde endent, and gifted cham- 
— of the Reformation in the Northern kingdom during the 
he of James VI, afterwards the first monarch of united 
priate. He got into collision with that royal pedant, who 
pentened him from his dominions ; and, retiring to France, he 

sores a favourite with Louis XIII. Subsequently, James 
ahs him to come to London, and here he died in 1622. 
: - wi dt, aed of this worthy successor to John Knox 
ate ,- rome but it is also solid and careful, and to 
ae 0 . . Free Kirk of Scotland it will doubtless be 
t e r e. Lady Ellis has published a Memoir of her late 
phe ae, Lieut.-General Sir 8. B. Ellis, of the Royal Marines, 
rtm from his Own memoranda. Karl Russell has added a 
t 8 life. Mr. James Mu iled 
pry 7 the * Lives of Charles V., Leo Xd Ranma 
mo ¥ avid H. W heeler has translated, in a very spirited 
of Gi anluigi Fisschn at Emaspele celesis, “ The Conspiracy 
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name has generally been execrated as that of a traitor who 
would have sold his country to the French. Signor Celesia, 
however, and his translator following him, are of opinion that 
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Fieschi was a true patriot ; and the present work is noteworthy | 
as presenting a fresh view of the motives of a remarkable historic | 


character. 


GrnyeraL BiocoraPny was to some extent indebted to foreign | 


sources for its subjects and its matter last year. Thus, we 


| 


had, translated (or rather paraphrased) from the German of | 


Dr. Heinrich Kreissle von Hellborn, by Mr. Edward Wilber- 
force, a life of Franz Schubert, the musician. Lady Wallace 
very excellently rendered “‘ Beethoven’s Letters (1790—1826), 
from the Collection of Dr. Ludwig Nohl ”—letters which not 
merely exhibit the genius of the great composer, but reveal to 
us his inner nature as one of admirable humanity and sweet- 
ness, and not, as generally supposed, wild, churlish, and repel- 
lant. Mr. F. A. Schwarzenberg (a German, we presume) 


wrote in English a meagre and rather unsatisfactory account | 


of the life of Alexander von Humboldt; and the Rev. Mr. Gill 
translated from the French of M. Felix Bovet a work relating 


the spiritual labours of Nicolas Louis Zinzendorf, to which has | 


been given the somewhat theatrical or circulating library title 
of ‘‘ The Banished Count.” Zinzendorf was the leader of the 
religious body commonly known as the Moravians, which sprang 
up in the early part of last century in Germany, and which has 
Since exercised an important influence in various parts of 
Europe. The Moravians gave the first impulse in England 
towards Methodism, and have therefore received more attention 
in this country than in France. Nevertheless, M. Bovet’s work 
may be found useful as a supplement to that of Spanzenberg, 
translated by Jackson. Another religious zealot, of a different 
faith—the Marchesa Giulia Falletti di Barolo—has been pre- 
sented to the English public by means of a translated work. 
Silvio Pellico, the well-known Italian patriot, was for some years 


the secretary and friend of the Marchesa, who was a French | 


lady married to a Piedmontese nobleman; and at his death in 
1854 he left behind him a memoir of his patron, which has now 
been “ done into English” by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. The 
Marchesa lived until January, 1864, when she expired at an 
advanced age ; and a few extra pages by the translator complete 
the record of her life. She was a Catholic of the most Ultra- 


montane order, very enthusiastic and very devout ; but what | 


makes her interesting in the eyes of Protestants is the systematic 
charity of her life, which was worthy of all praise. Wherever a 
good work was to be done, she was eager in doing it ; and by her 
courageous labours in the gaols of Turin she has earned a place 
among prison reformers, together with John Howard, Mrs. Fry, 
and others. An English Catholic enthusiast is held up to our 
admiration by the Rev. Father Pius, Passionist, who has written 
the ‘‘ Life of Father Ignatius”—more properly speaking, the 
Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, originally a clergyman of the 
Church of England,who, after many religious changes and oscil- 
lations, became a Papist, and passed a life of great self-sacrifice, 
but of pitiable subjection to the decrees of his spiritual superiors. 
Following a somewhat similar career, though it tended to very 


different ends, the hero of a work by Miss Mary Carpenter, of | 


Bristol—the Rajah Rammohun Roy—may be placed side by 
side with Father Ignatius, though as much for contrast as for 
comparison. The Rajah was born and brought up as a Brahmin ; 
but his mind, even in youth, revolted against the Polytheistic 
grossness and absurdity of his ancestral creed, and, after adopt- 
ing Christianity, with some reservations, he became a species of 
Unitarian, or perhaps we should rather say Deist, though still 
retaining a nominal connection with his own religious body, in 
order that he might be the better able to carry out his contem- 
plated reforms. He died prematurely in this country in 1833 ; 
and, under the title of ‘* The Last Days in England of the Rajah 


1864. Of Charles Lamb we have had two Memoirs during the 
—— year: the first by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald; the second by 

amb’s old and esteemed friend, Mr. Bryan Waller Procter 
(‘‘ Barry Cornwall”). The latter is rendered particularly 
valuable by the author’s personal recollections; and it is, 
besides, charmingly and tenderly written. Mr. Sala has repub- 
lished in a separate volume his account of Hogarth, his works, 
and his time, contributed to early numbers of the Cornhill—a 
pleasant, vivid piece of writing enough, but characterized in 
many parts by that incontinence of pen for which its author is 
celebrated. The career of the late Charles Waterton, the natu- 
ralist and traveller, has been sketched by Mr. Richard Hobson, 
an associate for thirty years in the labours of the deceasc 3 investi- 
gator. From Mr. Henry Lonsdale we have a “ Life of Musgrave 
Watson, the Sculptor,” with photographie illustrations ; and 
from Mr. Wornum a splendidly-embellished “ Life of Holbein.” 
Mr. James Ballantine has worthily compiled a ‘ Life of David 
Roberts, R.A.,” from his Journals and other sources—a book 
which conveys a very pleasing idea of the artist and the man, 
and which, being partly autobiographical, is more reliable than 
if it were simply the exaggerated estimate of a friend. 

Potitics have received more attention during the last twelve 
months than they usually obtain in a country like this, where 
they are regarded too much as a matter of business to be often 
discussed on purely theoretical grounds. The Reform Bill 
agitation of the last session, however, and the general revival 
of public interest in questions of abstract right and constitu- 
tional law, have set our authors writing on the bases of political 
science. Mr. Gladstone has published, in a volume with an appen- 
dix, his ‘‘ Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1866,” and several 
pamphlets for and against the Bill of the late Government have 
made their appearance. Lord Hobart has reproduced his * Politi- 
cal Essays” from Maemillan’s Magazine. The Rev, Frederick 
Denison Maurice has stepped out of the sphere of theology and 
social science, to which he is chiefly accustomed, into that of 
pure politics, and has favoured us with a treatise on “ The 
Workman and the Franchise: Chapters in English History on 
the Representation and Education of the People.” The great 
fault of the reverend gentleman’s production is that which is 
noticeable in many of his works—viz., a vagueness, an incom- 
pleteness of reasoning, a shrinking from conclusions which seem 
to be the legitimate results of the previous train of thought. 
To a certain extent, Mr. Maurice seems to lean to democratic 
views ; but suddenly there comes some essential qualification 
or limitation, which throws us out, and leaves us wondering 
where we are finally to place ourselves according to the author’s 
ideas of right and wrong. A high moral tone, however, and a 
great deal of thoughtful writing on the gradual development of 
English principles of government, are to be found in the 
volume ; but this is no more than might be expected from 
what we all know of the character of Mr. Maurice’s mind. Mr. 
Shadworth H. Hodgson has discussed the “ Principles of Reform 
in the Suffrage,” but in a manner so abstract and cloudy as to 
defy analysis in a paragraph; and Mr. Stapleton devotes two 
volumes to a consideration of the principles of ‘ Intervention 
and Non-Intervention,” in which he disapproves of the meddling 
policy of Lord Palmerston. Mr. J. Lewis Farley, Fellow of 
the Statistical Society of London, and Corresponding Member 
of the Institut Egyptien of Alexandria, furnishes, under the 
succinct title of “ Turkey,” a very comprehensive account of 
that empire, which he believes is not at all in the desperate state 
often supposed in Western Europe, but, on the contrary, in a 
fair way to become civilized and prosperous. M. Louis Blanc 
has published, in the form of an English translation, a collection 
of certain ‘‘ Letters on England” contributed by him through a 
series of years to the Paris journal, Le Temps. The period 


treated of ranges from April 20th, 1861, to February 13th, 1863 


Rammohun Roy,” Miss Carpenter has written an account of | 


him and his work. “ The Pagan Christ of the Third Century,” 
Apollonius of Tyana, has been made the subject of a short bio- 


graphical essay by M. Réville, Doctor in Theology, and Pastor | 


of the Walloon Church in Rotterdam, which has come before 


us in an English form, but which is too questionable as to the | 


theory it sets up, with respect to the fabulous stories about 


Apollonius having been spread abroad by the Empress Julia | 


Domna, in opposition to the advance of Christianity, to be of 
any great value to the student. Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes, in 
a little volume called “ Vignettes,” has given us twelve biogra- 
phical sketches of Madame Swetchine, La Sceur Rosalie, Madame 


Pape - Carpantier, Madame de Lamartine, Madame Luce of | 


Algiers, Governor Winthrop’s wife, Miss Cornelia Knight, Bianca 
Milesi Mojon, Mrs. Delany, Harriot K. Hunt, Miss Bosanquet, 
and Mrs..Jameson : a work not quite worthy of the authoress’s 
reputation. Miss Meteyard has completed her very agreeable 
‘* Life of Wedgwood,” which is now before the public in two mag- 
nificent volumes, brought out in the finest taste, and adorned with 
several woodcut copies of the best specimens of “ Etrurian ” ware. 
From Miss Jane Whately we have the “ Life and Correspondence 
of Richard Whately, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin” — a 
production which, though it may sometimes rather exaggerate 
the prelate’s abilities and acquirements, with the natural affec- 
tion and reverence of a daughter, is excellently qualified to 
serve as an antidote (to the presumption and incorrectness of 


Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ‘Memoirs of Dr. Whately,” published in 


—a short period, but an important one, since it includes the first 
half of the American war, the Zrent affair, the Polish insurree- 
tion, the International Exhibition of 1862, and other interesting 
subjects, which are considered in their relation to English as 
and manners. M. Blanc writes with fairness and acumen, and, 
though we think his views are sometimes mistaken, they are 
always urged like a gentleman and a man of thought. On the 
other hand, the affairs of the Continent have been handled in a 
masterly way by Mr. Grant Duff, M.P., in his “ Studies in 
European Politics,” in which the reader will find an excellent 
sketch of the recent history of several of the chief foreign 
States. “ The Resources and Prospects of America, ascer- 
tained during a visit to the States in the Autumn of 1865,” 
is the title of a work by Sir Morton Peto, containing much 
information on the present condition of the great Republic of 
the West, and presenting a most glowing picture of the future’ 
development of the country. Messrs. E. C. Bolton and H. H. 
Webber, of the Royal Artillery, have produced conjointly a 
work on “ The Confederation of British North America,” in 
which they speak unfavourably of that scheme, advise us to 
make up our minds to the ultimate incorporation of Canada 
with the United States, and recommend that we should content 
ourselves with maintaining a naval station at Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia. With these works on the United States and British 


_ America we may combine one by Mr. Wilfrid Latham on “The 


States of the River Plate, their Industries and Commerce,” 
which, if not directly political, has a very important bearing on 
the present condition and future prospects of one of the most 
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ificent regions of the globe, hitherto ruined by atrocious 
oe poeta and deeale anarchy, but offering, ey 
to our present authority (who speaks from actual knowledge), 
i Znglish enterprise and capital. A 
many admirable fields for English enterp ihe 

book of a similar kind, with reference to one of t oe grea 2 : 
our colonial possessions, is the large volume by . aw ony 
Forster, late Souther of the Legislative Council at A —~ aide, 2 
“South Australia, its Prosperity and Progress. ye — 
also occupies the debatable ground between politics an — 
statistics ; but it abounds in information of the kind required by 

intending emigrants. 
arco the books of Travet of the year, the first which 
resents itself is a narrative of a trip “ Up the Elbe and on to 
Herwuy,” by a gentleman describing himself as “a clerk in the 
Waste Paper Office,” who writes under the assumed name of 
«“ Nihil,” and who started on his continental excursion during his 
month’s holiday in the summer of 1865, in company with three 
of his friends. His book, though perhaps rather too diffuse, is 
on the whole very amusing, and written in a pleasant, genial 
style, with much point and humour, and a keen appreciation of 
the grand and beautiful objects, whether of nature or art, 
which the author saw in the course of his travels. The Rev. 
Mr. Joseph Waterhouse, of the Wesleyan-Methodist Con- 
ference Society, who was appointed a missionary to the Fiji 
Isles about seventeen years ago, has relatec the results of his 
labours in the promotion of Christianity among the Fijian 
people, in a volume entitled “The King and People of Fiji: 
containing a Life of Thakombau, with Notices of the Fijians, 
their Manners, Customs, and Superstitions, previous to the 
Great Religious Reformation in 1854.” The work contains a 
history of the numerous civil wars, seditions, internal dissen- 
sions, wholesale butcheries, and other atrocities, which for a 
long while agitated the islands before the Christian missionaries 
effected the conversionof the natives thirteen years ago. Although 
Mr. Waterhouse’s narrative is for the most part extremely 
painful, and sometimes almost revolting, it nevertheless 
possesses great interest, and the book contains a curious 
description of the natives of Fiji, their customs, laws, tradi- 
tions, language, and literature. Mr. Macgregor, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has published a very pleasantly 
written account of his adventures abroad, entitled “ A Thousand 
Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe on Rivers and Lakes of Europe.” 
The writer was entirely alone in a solitary little boat, and, 


although he encountered no few obstacles and some perils in | 


his course, he finally arrived safely in England. The “ Nar- 
rative of the Wreck of the Grafton, and of the Escape of 
the Crew after Twenty Months’ Suffering,” is a melancholy 
and affecting description, from the “ Private Journals of 
Captain Thomas Musgrave,” of nearly two years’ sufferings 
endured by a whole ship’s crew on one of the Auckland islands 
in the Southern Ocean, where the brig Grafton, from New 
South Wales, was wrecked in January, 1864. The narrative 
exhibits a wonderful and noble example of patient heroism under 
the most trying circumstances, and of unconquerable deter- 
mination. Mr. Charles Brooke, Tuan-Muda of Sarawak, gives 
us two volumes of his adventures and experiences during a ten 
years’ residence in that part of Borneo. They abound with 
curious information concerning the aboriginal inhabitants of 
that island, together with sketches of its scenery, and anecdotes 
of war and of the chase, all of which are extremely entertaining, 
and told in a clear, easy, and pleasant manner. The work 
is accompanied by several illustrations, which, although not 
conspicuous for any artistic merit, are highly suggestive, and 
thus give an additional interest to the author’s narrative. Mr. 


Henry Blackburn has recorded what happened to him during a | to the sporting world by a series of articles in the Field news- 


tour he made in the Peninsula in the autumn and winter of 
1864, in an elegant volume, entitled “Travelling in Spain in 


another gentleman and two ladies, presents us with a lively and 
graphic picture of Spain as it at present exists; but the book 
is rather loosely, and apparently hastily, written, and is 
too full of extracts from other authors. A second book 
about Spain has appeared during the present year—viz., 
Mrs. Byrne’s “Cosas de Espafia: Illustrative ‘of Spain 
and the Spaniards as they are.” If we object to Mr. 
Blackburn’s work on the score of its being hastily and care- 
lessly written, the great fault we have to find with Mrs. Byrne’s 
book is that it is elaborated to excess, though not very skilfully 
and over-loaded with redundant matter, in the shape of quota. 
tions, phrases in Latin, French, Spanish, and occasionally Greek 
and wretched puns. However, notwithstanding all these draw. 
backs, the work is by no means devoid of merit, and some ex- 
cellent woodcuts add greatly to the interest of the volumes. Of 
a similar character to the foregoing is Miss Margaret Howitt’s 
“Twelve Months with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden "—a work 
spun out to two volumes, when the facts it contains might easj] 
have been comprised in one. The narrative is consequently > 
tremely verbose, monotonous, and in some parts tedious, both 
as to style and subject-matter ; but the book, at the same time 
affords many amusing particulars and descriptions of Swedish 
life and character, and abounds with curious stories and tradi 
wn aagether with _ pleasant anecdotes and sketches. Mr. 
- V. Howells, a gentleman w ican 
minister at ~ eng has en te ce tee Ameriten 


Life,” an admirable sketch of the domestic manners of the peo- 








‘oe, as well as of the city itself, although a little less 
2 eames slang and mannerism would have made the book 
more acceptable to English readers. Mr. W. H. Bullock's work 
entitled “Across Mexico in 1864-5 affords a melanchol 
and depressing picture of the present social condition of the 
newly-created Transatlantic monarchy (if we are now at. liberty 
to call it a monarchy at all), and is in consequence somewhat 
toilsome reading; but this probably arises from the not very 
fascinating nature of the subject, which certainly presents few 
features of an attractive character, for, whatever may be its 
shortcomings in other respects, Mr. Bullock's work is doubtless 
a faithful description of Mexico as it was at the time he visited 
it. Sir Samuel White Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., has given a valu. 
able account of his African travels and discoveries, in two 
volumes, bearing the title of “The Albert N’Yanza, Great 
Basin of the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile Sources. : But, 
though the writer has explored many portions of Africa hitherto 
quite unknown, the great object of which he treats—viz., the 
supposed discovery of the source of the Nile—is one open to 
many doubts. We have already on several occasions expressed 
our opinion that that mysterious problem, notwithstanding the 
alleged discoveries of Captains Grant and Speke a few years 
since, is still as far from solution as ever; and Sir Samuel 
Baker’s work has given us no occasion to recant that view, 
Mr. J. Leyland has also published a work on a similar subject, 
under the title of “ Adventures in the Far Interior of South 
Africa, including a Journey to Lake Ngami.” Mr. Henry 
Morley provides a series of amusing and truthful “ Sketches of 
Russian Life before and during the Emancipation of the Serfs ;” 
and Mr. H. B. George, editor of the Alpine Journal, has pub- 
lished an attractive and handsome volume of his wanderings 
across “The Uberland and its Glaciers.” This work is ren- 
dered doubly interesting and agreeable by the addition to its 
admirable letter-press of some beautiful photographic illustra- 
tions by Mr. Ernest Edwards, who accompanied Mr. George in 
his perilous adventure. Captain Spencer, in his “ Travels in 
France and Germany,” has added another to the many books of 
travels in each of those countries that have already been << 
lished from time to time. His work is decidedly not the least 
interesting among the number, for it contains much that is 
amusing and instructive, its chief defect being an occasional 


| prolixity in the style, and now and then an unconscionably prosy 


treatment of politics. Mr. Robert Ferguson’s book about 
** America During and After the War” is an account of two 
visits made by the author to the United States—one in the 
autumn of 1864, while the civil war was yet raging, and the 
other in 1865, after it had come to a termination. It is of that 
negative and unoffending character which many other books of 
the same stamp bear when they are from the pens of such travelled 
Englishmen as feel nothing more than a desire to write about 
their peregrinations. Mr. Ferguson visited nearly the same 
places, and witnessed pretty much the same sights, as previous 
tourists, and, though his sympathies are all on the side of the 
Federals, he is not ungenerous or illiberal towards the Confede- 
rates, while his political opinions, if a little common-place of 
their kind, are, on the whole, not unreasonable. Belonging to 
the same class is the volume by Mr. J. H. Kennaway, M.A., of - 
Balliol College, Oxford—‘* On Sherman’s Track, or the South 
after the War ”—in which the reader will find a vivid, and ap- 
parently a reliable, account of the condition of the Slave States 
immediately after the extinction of the rebellion. Another 
American book, of a very different description to the preceding, 
is that called “ A Hunter’s Experiences in the Southern States 
of America,” written by Captain Flack, a gentleraan'well known 


| paper bearing the signature of “The Ranger.” His adventures 





in his volume on “ Venetian | 


| In the sunny South are told wi vad 
the Present Day.” The writer, who was accompanied by | y South are told with ecnsiderable energy and spirit, 


and the reader who peruses his work may acquire much know- 
ledge of sporting life in that part of the-globe. Of Eastern 
travel, we have Dr. Norman Macleod’s narrative of his recent 
experiences in the Holy Land ; Mr. Pollock Black’s ‘‘ Hundred 
Days in the East,” a diary of a journey to Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey in Europe, Greece, the islands of the Archipelago, &e. ; 
Miss M. B. Edwards's “Winter with the Swallows,” a lively 
picture of Algeria in the present day ; Lieutenant S. P. Oliver's 
Madagascar and the Malagasy, with Sketches in the Pro- 
vinces of Tamatava, Betanemena, and Ankera;” and a “nar- 
rative of travel from Caleutta to the Snowy Range,” by ‘an 
old Indian, Mrs. Alfred Hort’s “Life in Tahiti,” and Mr. 
Pritchard’s “ Polynesian Reminiscences,” are contributions to 
our knowledge of'a distant and still semi-barbarous part of the 
world ; and Mr. Sala’s two volumes of continental travel, called 
“F rom Waterloo to the Peninsula,” are a reprint of his writings 
in a daily newspaper. 
, +HILOSOPHY received but few additions last year. Early 
~ the season, however, we had a brief treatise by Dr. Henry 
oe entitled Moral Freedom reconciled with Causation ; 
he Moral Basis of Social Science.” Dr. Travis had for some 
time been divided in his mind as to the relative claims of the 
antagonistic doctrines of Liberty and Necessity in the determi- 
nation of human actions. He was not able to settle the matter 
P quite so off-hand a style as Dr. Johnson, who, disputing one 
ay on the subject, exclaimed, “Sir, we know there is such & 
thing as free-will, and there’s an end on’t!” He has been very 
conscious, as most other thinkers are, that there isa good deal ” 
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to say on both sides of the controversy; but he believes that he 
has discovered a middle path, by which Freedom and Necessit 
may be reconciled. He contends that every one who finds 
himself placed between two motives—the desire to do something 
pleasant, but morally wrong, and the consciousness that he 
ought to refrain, because the act is contrary to morality—has 
“the power of detaining before his mind the thought of the 
better motive,” so that in time it becomes predominant. The 
argument is ingenious, but will not bear examination, and the 
author himself is obliged to confess—what we are sure will at 
once occur to all reflective minds—that ‘‘there must be a cause” 
for a man’s “‘exerting his power of self-determination, and for 
his exerting it as he does exert it,” and that “there must 
have been causes by means of which he acquired that power, 
and the amount of it which he possesses.” This admission is 
apparently fatal to the whole scheme of reconciliation between 
doctrines so adverse and arguments so essentially opposed; but 
it must nevertheless be admitted that Dr. Travis has exhibited 
no small aciteness in the discussion of his subject. Mr. Thomas 
Shedden, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, has written 
a metaphysical work with a very strange title—to wit, “A 
Popular Essay on the Infinite.” How so very difficult and 
abstract a subject as ‘‘the Infinite” is to be rendered “ popular” 
is not very readily to be understood; nor does Mr. Shedden’s 
treatise at all help us inthe matter. He admits that “the In- 
finite ” is “‘ the only hopeless problem that presents itself to the 
human intellect,” and it is not clear why in that case he has 
troubled himself and his readers with discussing it. Some other 
subjects are handled in the same volume, half of which consists 
of a review of Mr. Mill’s “ Examination of the Hamiltonian 
Philosophy.” Mr. Shedden does not actually take sides with 
either writer, but believes that the member for Westminster has 
irretrievably damaged the system of the- Edinburgh philosopher. 
The Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., has handled a difficult-subject, or 
set of subjects, in his book on ‘‘ The Tripartite Nature of Man, 
Spirit, Soul, and Body, applied to Illustrate and Explain the 
Doctrines of Sin, the New Birth, the Disembodied State, and 
the Spiritual Body.” The argument may be said to touch 
equally on philosophy and religion; but it is conducted with 
great power, and with a commendable freedom from meta- 
physical affectations. From Mr. Simon 8. Laurie we have an 
analytical essay ‘*On the Philosophy of Ethics,” in which the 
author maintains an independent position between the extreme 
views of the Utilitarian school of moralists and the Intuitionalists 
—that is to say, between those who assert that morals are based 
entirely on external sanctions and standards, and those who 
allow of an inner law of conscience, approving what is right, 
and condemning what is wrong. Mr. Laurie inclines much more 
to the views of the Intuitionalists than to those of their adver- 
saries ; but he does not deny the existence of external sanctions 
on which our ideas of duty are partly based. Mr. Mansel, 
the celebrated author of the “‘ Bampton Lectures,” of 1858, has 
come to the rescue of Sir William Hamilton in a criticism on 
Mr. Miil’s “‘ Examination,” originally published in two numbers 
of the Contemporary Review, and now republished in a small 
volume, with additions, under the designation of “The Philo- 
sophy of the Conditioned.” The critique is hardly worthy of 
the Waynflete Professor’s great reputation, and, although it 
fairly enough convicts Mr. Mill of inaccuracy on some points, 
it leaves untouched the main objections to the philosophical 
system comprised in ‘* Hamiltonianism.” 

Under the head of Ant1quar1anism, Topograpny, and Foix 
Lorg, we have to record some works of great interest. ‘‘ Physical 
Geography and Geology of the County of Leicester” is the title 
of a work by Professor Ansted, presenting a very excellent 
account of the local features and mineral wealth of that district. 
Dr. Ginsburg has written a curious essay on “The Kabbalah, 
its Doctrines, Development, and Literature,” from a considera- 
tion.of which he derives certain rules for the interpretation of 
the Old Testament. Under the editorship of Dr. Herman 
Oesterley, we have had a republication (from a, perfect copy 
long existing in Germany) of the “ Hundred Mery Talys” 
mentioned by Shakespeare in ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing.” 
Messrs. George E. J. Powell and Eirikr Magnisson have pub- 
lished a second series of their ‘‘ Icelandic Legends,” collected 
by Jon Arnason, and translated by the gentlemen whose names 
we have just mentioned. The first series was issued in 1864, 
and to this second instalment is prefixed an Introductory Essay 
on Icelandic superstition, which presents us with a singular 
review of the wild, frightful, mysterious, and often. revolting, 
fancies of those northern islanders. “The History of Sign- 
boards from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” by 
Messrs. Larwood and Hotten, is a highly curious work ona 
subject hitherto untouched, or nearly so, though it abounds: in 
strange materials illustrating the social life of formerdays. The 
volume is accompanfed by copies of some of the most memorable 
and remarkable of the signs of London and other places, and is 
altogether a treasure for antiquaries. The “ Remains of the 
Early Popular Poetry of England,” collected and edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, is another 
work appealing especially to the antiquary; but a good deal of 
the matter is of very doubtful value, and it may be questioned 
whether the printing of old manuscripts has not been carried to 
an absurd extent. Mr. Henry B. Wheatley has made a quaint 
collection of odd expressions, such as “ mingle-mangle,”’ “‘splish- 














splash,” “ hugger-mugger,” &c., under the title of “ A Diction- 
ary of Reduplicated Words in the English Language.” <A Mr. 
Booth made a similar collection in 1835, bat he could only hit 
upon one hundred and twelve instances, whereas Mr. Wheatley 
has mustered nearly six hundred, gathered from various parts 
of the country. The present work is published for the Philolo- 
gical Society, and contains some suggestive matter. Mr. 8. 
Baring-Gould’s “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages” is a 
collection of remarkable narratives once forming part of the 
opular belief, and still holding their place in poetry and legend. 
Pte stories of the Wandering Jew, of Bedd Gellert, of Tell and 
the apple (an incident of very doubtful authenticity), and several 
others, are included in this pleasant volume, and the arrange- 
ment of the matter confers great credit on the compiler. A 
similar work is Mr. William Henderson’s “ Notes on the Folk- 
Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders ;” 
to which Mr. Baring-Gould has added an Appendix on House- 
hold Stories. ‘ English Church Furniture, Ornaments, and 
Decorations, at the Period of the Reformation, as exhibited 
in a List of the Goods Destroyed in certain Lincolnshire 
Churches, A.D. 1566,” is the title of a laborious, but rather 
heavy and uninteresting, work, published under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S.A. Mr. Richard Crisp has 
written an agreeable book on the historical associations of 
Richmond, Surrey, and Mr. Edward J. Wood a volume of 


| antiquarian gossip on “ Clocks and Watches from the Earliest 


Times.” The Early English Text Socicty has been active durin 
the year, and has published several old romances, poems, &c., 0 
various degrees of value. 

In the department of Essays, we have two works from the 
most accomplished and eloquent essay-writer of the day—Mr. 
Ruskin. The first of these was in fact published in the last 
days of 1865, and was just mentioned by us in our last general 
summary ; but it is so much a book of the year just concluded, 
ang is so deserving of specific notice, that we must again refer to 
it. It is called ‘“‘ The Ethics of the Dust,” is described on the 
title-page as a collection of ‘‘ Ten Lectures to Little Housewives 
on the Elements of Crystallisation,” and is to some extent a 
scientific book ; yet the essay-writing manner is so constantly 

reserved, and the work is so little technical and so thoroughly 
Secsuny, that it is more fitly placed under this head. The 
lectures were really originally delivered, in substance, at a 
girl’s school; and nothing can be more admirable than the way 
in which Mr. Ruskin has managed to touch upon the leading 
features of mineralogy, so as to excite the interest of the 
listener or reader, and induce a desire for further information. 
Much of the writing, moreover, is extremely beautiful and 
impressive; and the work is far less open to objection than 
many of its author’s productions. Mr. Ruskin’s other volume 
may more readily be quarrelled with in many of its views and 
sentiments. It is entitled “The Crown of Wild Olive”—a 
fanciful title, like most of Mr. Ruskin’s, and one the meaning 
of which we need not stop to explain. The book (which is 
similar, in character, style, and external appearance, to the 
author’s “ Sesame and Lilies” of the previous year) consists of 
three lectures on Work, Traffic, and War, and ie full of the 
most splendid writing and the most ridiculous perversions of the 
reasoning powers. It is really lamentable to find a man of Mr. 
Ruskin’s fine genius and varied accomplishments so wilfully 
absurd in many of his pet opinions, and so violently in opposi- 
tion to well-known facts. Art criticism has found an exponent 
in Mr. Henry O’Neil; but his “ Lectures on Painting, de- 
livered at the Royal Academy,” though the productions of a 
man of varied ability, are wanting in clearness and system. 
Literary criticism has been made the subject of a strange, 
rambling book, full of questionable theories, by Mr. E. 8. 
Dallas, bearing the very fantastic title of ‘The Gay Science.” 
A “Manchester Man” reprints from some long gone-by 
numbers of Fraser’s Magazine certain “ Free Thoughts on 
Many Subjects,” which are for the most part rather shallow 
thoughts than free- thoughts, though the book contains an 
interesting account of the daily life of the Lancashire operatives. 
Of quite another order, and very charming in its quaint ex- 
pression of tender and ennobling sentiments, is the volume by 
Mr. Matthew Brown, called ‘* Views and Opinions ;” while in 
the ‘* Priest and Parish” of the Rev. Harry Jones, Incumbent 
of St. Luke’s, Berwick-street, Soho, we have a very sensible 
account of what a clergyman in the pursuit of his calling and in 
the conduct of his daily life, may, should, and should not do, 
The Duke of Argyll has reprinted, with the title of “The 
Reign of Law,” some of his periodical papers and Addresses to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and under this oe of 
‘«‘ Essays’”’ we should perhaps include a very charming produc- 
tion by Mr. Charles Knight—* Half-hours with the Best 
Letter-writers and Autobiographers,” a companion to the 
“ Half-hours with the Best Authors,” and a volume full of the 
choicest reading. 5 

The leading work in Fiction which the year 1866 brought 
forth was undoubtedly Miss Evans's “ Felix Holt, the Radical.” 
The story had been long looked for, and its appearance was 
hailed with interest and curiosity, not only by the general 
public, but by those critical circles in which the authoress is 
acknowledged as one of the most ‘thorough artists and most 
intellectual inventors of modern times. In this her latestwork,we 
have no lack of the fine skill and profound intuition which went to 
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the creation of “ Adam Bede * and “The Mill on the Floss ; | 


but the tale in itself is not so interesting, and the charactars are | 


ite i ‘elix himself, 
such as excite in us any great sympathy. Felix 

et a noble being, is somewhat too austere and pape " 
taken into our heart of hearts ; and the heroine ae en 
a little vague and cloudy in her individuality. a+ , - - 
of these characters is drawn with great subtlety an 5 pea we 
some of the other persons of the drama are conceived W) Nes 
force and clearness of genius. Perhaps, the next a“ do, 
importance to “Felix Holt” 1s Mr. W ilkie Collins's : ee 
dale.” We have here another of its author's Ingenious p'o . 
elaborated with remarkable skill, and unfolding a wer 0 
the most absorbing interest. In many of its scenes and ¢ pair 
ters there isa ghastly fascination which the reader a oP ie 
unable to resist; but it must be admitted that probabi aie 
sometimes stretched to the utmost in the development of io 
events. In strong contrast with this highly-wrought tale is the 
uiet, simple story of everyday-life, “ Wives and Daughters “] 
the last work of the lamented Mrs. Gaskell, the completion 0 
which was arrested by the hand of death, but which did not 
want much of its full proportions. Both this and “ Armadale 
appeared simultaneously in the Cornhill Magazine, and it 4 
impossible to conceive two works in the same department 0 
literature, and each excellent, more strikingly dissimilar. Mr. 
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| singularly ingenious 8 
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> ining some exquisite pastoral writing, but so absurd 
ey yr papery in ita delineation of character, oe often so 
eccentric in its style, that the reader is more freque ntly irritated 
than pleased. Mr. Gilbert’s “ Dr. Austin 8 Guests is # species 
of sequel to ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,” consisting of some 
tudies of mental aberration. The amount 
of fancy and thought in these narratives is remarkable, and the 
book, in spite of the painful questions it involves, has a great 
fascination for all reflective readers. Mr. Lever has made an 
admirable addition to bis immense stock of works of fiction 


in a most amusing romance of Irish life—* Sir Brook Foss- 


brooke ;” and in “ Paul Massie" we have a clever romance by 
an unknown writer, who has evidently worked in the spirit of 
scientiousness and art. 
“Sr Gatakeenne is unquestionably the most prominent figure 
of the year in connection with Porrry. His “ Poems and 
Ballads,” published in the summer, have provoked more discus- 
sion in the critical world than*any volume of verse issued for 
many years; and this not simply on literary grounds, but even 
more on grounds of morals. In that discussion we have our- 


| selves taken an ample share, and, as the controversy is in all 


| great length into the terms of the quarrel. 


Collins’s novel is essentially melodramatic (we do not use the | 


term in disparagement), while Mrs. Gaskell’s deals with the 
most ordinary facts and experiences of life, and relies for its 


interest on the exquisite and tender touch—a true womans | 


touch throughout—with which the depths of love, and sorrow, 
and natural joy, are stirred within us. It is painful to think 
that this is the last story we shall ever have from its gifted 
authoress ; and pleasant in the midst of the sadness to find that 
her genius continued to improve and ripen to the last. Of 
course we have had more than one work of fiction from the 
graceful and facile pen of Mr. Anthony Trollope. ‘The Belton 
Estate” was reproduced, early in the year, from the pages of 
the Fortnightly Review, where it had appeared in successive 
numbers; and towards the close of 1866 Mr. Trollope com- 
menced aserial story in sixpenny weekly numbers, called ‘‘ The 
Last Chronicle of Barset.” Of these tales it may be sufficient 
to say that they have all the usual characteristics of the author’s 
easy and unpretending style. 
published a novel of Italian life, entitled “*‘ Gemma;” and Mr. 
Shirley Brooks has begun a story in monthly parts, with the 
designation of ‘‘ Sooner or Later.” Mr. Alexander Smith, the 


Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope has | 


poet, has favoured us with “ Alfred Hagart’s Household,” a | 


novel of Scottish life, a little staid in character, but exhibiting 
ingenuity and power. Mr. W. Winwood Reade has put forth, 
under the assumed authorship of one Francesco Abati, and the 
so-called “editorship” of himself, a work of fiction with the 


respects a painful one, and the reader is already in full posses- 
sion of our views on the subject, we need not again enter at any 
The volume in 

uestion contains some of Mr. Swinburne’s finest efforts, 
exhibiting brilliant imagination, tragic intensity, deep pathos, 
and the most thorough command over the harmonies of lyric 
versification ; but it is also deformed by a degree of license in 
several of the poems which is more than simply profligate within 
the ordinary limits of sensual writing—which is in fact 
abnormal and shocking. So strong a protest was made in 
several quarters against this violence to the generally accepted 


-canons of decency, that Messrs. Moxons, the publishers, con- 


sidered it advisable to withdraw the work, which has since 
found another publisher in Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly. Mr. 
Swinburne has put forth a pamphlet in his own defence, con- 
sisting of a somewhat intemperate remonstrance with his critics ; 
and he has not wanted outside partisans either, of whom the 
most energetic, yet at the same time the most judicious, 1s 
Mr. William Michael Rossetti, who has published a little book 
of criticism on the writings of his friend. We do not grudge 
Mr. Swinburne his champions; but we must again say that our 
own opinion on the matter has not been in the slightest degree 
altered by these several vindications. Before quitting Mr. 
Swinburne, we should mention that he has appeared as a 
critic of poetry, in an introduction toa selection from Byron, 


| eloquently written, but at times in excess; and he promises us 
| an * Essay on the Life and Works of William Blake, Poet and 


very harmless-sounding title of ‘“See-Saw,” the character of | 


which, however, is extremely profligate and cynical. Intensely 
moral in its character, but not healthily moral, is the latest 
work of Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock)—* A Noble Life.” We say 
“not healthily moral,” because the goodness of the chief cha- 
racter borders on “namby-pamby,” and because the authoress 
does not sufficiently take into account the facts of life and the 
complexities of human character. Mr. Edmund Yates has 
given us “‘ Land at Last,” a very readable novel, and “ Kissing 
the Rod,” which is not so good; and Mr. Whyte Melville has 
published a tale of French life in the last “century, called 
“Cerise.” ‘The Lady’s Mile” is one of Miss Braddon’s 
amusing fictions, reprinted from a monthly miscellany ; and 
the authoress has already commenced another in her own 
Magazine, Belgravia. Mrs. Oliphant has added a new section 
to her admirable series of fictions, ““ The Chronicles of Carling- 
ford”’—a section less pathetic and more humorous than the 
ig and from the same authoress we have also “ Madonna 
ary. 
“All in the Dark,” which, though abounding in mystery 
hardly escapes being dull in many of its pages. Written in a 
similar vein of rather melodramatic violence, ‘ Mirk Abbey,” 
by the author of “Lost Sir Masingberd,” disappoints us the 
more because it is not equal to the previous productions of the 
same writer. It is at once extravagant and feeble, improbable 
and common-place ; the characters are vaguely conceived, and 
the plot unskilfully worked out. Miss Sarah Tytler, author of 
“* Citoyenne Jacqueline,” has gathered together, under the title 
of “‘ Days of Yore,” several tales and sketches distinguished by 
one truth and beauty of sentiment, as well as grace of style, 
a one in their main characteristics. Mr. H. 
vheriand Kdwardss “Three Louisas” is a clever exposition 
of “life” behind the scenes of the Opera-honse, 
— cone sy a story it is ineffe 
ogether, rs. Henr ; £ ie in “FR , 
Folly,” with a very Reine Fogle yor) ee % 7} women 
the considerable reputation of the a ; teeter | 
re. anes a New Writer’ (whom rumour pronounces 
ckens) we have a charming and tenderl -writt 
tale of domestic life, reprinted from All the ey Ro d 
and called “Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” ‘Ti at} oil 
humour exhibited j isD i eee and 
ited in this production are go genuine and delig] 

ful — whether or not the author belongs to the ettidees fas. 
rary house alluded to, we hope to see more from the same pen. 


Mr. R. D. Blackmore's « Cradock Nowell” is a tale of the New 


ctive and clumsily put 


Mr. J. Sheridan Le Fanu has published a story called | 


and in the diplo- | 


nrhoress will recommend to | epic in the style of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered,” and full of 


Artist.” Passing from Mr. Swinburne to another new poet of 
the day, we find Mr. Robert Buchanan rather active. Besides 
editing an illustrated Christmas volume of original verse, and 
translating some ‘ Ballad Stories of the Affections” from the 
Scandinavian, he has published a collection of ‘“‘ London 
Poems,” which exhibit his powers in a very favourable light. 
His genius consists mainly in expressing powerful emotion in 
humble and uncultured minds, and is therefore akin to that 
of Crabbe; but occasionally he shows brighter and warmer 
touches of fancy, and his writings always bear marks of careful- 
ness and thought. From Lord Lytton, not many months before 
he was advanced to the peerage, we had a volume entitled “ The 
Lost Tales of Miletus,” in which the author seeks to reproduce, 
conjecturally, those celebrated fables of antiquity which were 
associated with the city of Miletus, but which have been loat 
for centuries. He has therefore constructed some very 
clever and pleasing fictions from the “ remnants of myth and 
tale ’ still remaining to us from the later Hellenic ages. To be 
‘‘ in keeping ” with his subject-matter, Lord Lytton has told these 
stories in various classic metres, or in as near an approach to 
them as the English language would permit; and the result is 
a charming book, less deformed by the author's affectations 
of style than his works generally are. “ The Prince’s Progress, 
and other Poems,” is the title of a volume from the pen of Miss 
Christina Rossetti, in which, together with a great deal of 
fancy and melody, we note an objectionable vagueness of tone, 
and a besetting sadness which is not natural or healthy. An 
anonymous writer has favoured us with “a metrical drama, 
after the antique,” on the subject of Philoctetes, the noble friend 
of Hercules who was confined in the island of Lemnos, and 
subjected to great sufferings. He is here represented as patiently 
enduring, for the sake of humanity, like another Prometheus, 
the malignant persecutions of Jupiter. The treatment is in 
many parts very fine, and we shall hope for still better things 
from the unknown author. Mrs. Webster (who also appears as 
a translator of Auschylus) has written some “ Dramatic Studies,” 


| showing great powers of mental analysis; Mr. William Stigand 


| and grandest elements 


| Verse issued during the twelve 
| showed cleverness and te 
| Conspicuous to require s 


has produced “ Atheniiis, or the First Crusade,” a species 0 


gorgeous and effective writing, though wanting in the highest 

of poetry; and Mr. Irwin, an Irish 
author, has reprinted, with additions, some exceedingly gracefal 
poems, originally published several years ago. We migbt 
augment this list by the addition of several other volumes of 
month ; but, although someof these 
nder feeling, none were sufficiently 
pecial reference here. Among the 
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translated poems of 1866, however, we must record—Dean 
Milman’s “ Agamemnon” of Aischylus, ‘‘ Bacchanals” of 
Euripides, and miscellanies from the lyric and later poets of 
Greece; Mrs. Webster’s “ Prometheus Bound” of the same 

oet; Mr. Cartwright’s “‘ Medea” and other plays of Euripides ; 
Mr. Hugh Seymour Tremenheere’s Odes of Pindar; Mr. John 
Conington’s ‘‘ Aineid” of Virgil; Mr. Ralph Griffith’s “« Idylls 
from the Sanskrit;” Sir John Bowring’s poems of Petéfi, a 
Hungarian writer; and the minor poems of Goethe. We have 
also had a translation into Latin, under the title of ‘‘ Fasciculus,” 
of various English poems. 

Sciences and THeotoey are departments of literature too 
important to be wholly omitted in any summary of literary 
productions ; yet we must touch on them only very briefly, and 
with reference simply to the leading works in each, lest we 
should be drawn into fields quite distinct from those which it is 
our present business to explore. In Science, we have had two 
volumes of Professor Owen’s work on ‘ The Anatomy of Ver- 
tebrates,”’ including fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals ; 
Mr. Samuel Laing’s “ Prehistoric Remains of Caithness,” to 





which Professor Huxley has added notes on the human remains | 
of that district; Lieut.-Colonel Forbes’s ‘‘ Early Races of | 


Scotland, and their Monuments ;” a translation of Dr. Ferdinand 
Keller’s work on ‘‘ The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland ;” Dr. 
Hartwig’s “‘ Harmonies of Nature, or the Unity of Creation ;” 
Mr. Charles Bray's work ‘ On Force and its Mental and Moral 
Correlates ;” Mr. Evan Hopkins’s ‘‘Geology and Terrestrial 
Magnetism ;” a farther volume of the ‘“* Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain ;” translations of M. Louis 
Figuier’s ‘‘ World before the Deluge” and “* Vegetable World ;” 
Professor Stephens’s ‘‘Old Northern Men of Scandinavia ;” 
Sir John Herschel’s “ Familiar Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects;” and Mr. Fairbairn’s ‘ Treatise on Iron-Shipbuilding ” 
and “ Useful Information for Engineers,” the latter consisting 
of lectures on the applied sciences, with treatises on the merits 
of the Paris and London International Exhibitions, the Atlantic 
Cable, the effect of impact on girders, &e.—In THro.oey, a 
great deal of attention has been paid throughout the year to the 
anonymous work, “ Ecce Homo!” the somewhat Unitarian 
tendencies of which have provoked a large amount of dissent, 
more or less angrily expressed, though the book has been equally 
praised in other quarters, and has sold to an extent which reminds 
us of the success obtained by ‘Essays and Reviews.” Mr. 
Merivale’s “‘ Conversion of the Northern Nations” is a work 
partaking of the nature of history and theology, and treating 
both with great ability. The same may be said of Dean Stanley's 
very learned ‘‘ Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church,” 
of which Part II. appeared in 1866. Bishop Colenso has 


Stallard, M.B., in “* The Female Casual and her Lodging ”—a 
book which would possess a higher value if the authenticity of 
some of the materials were more clearly made out; of in 
‘* Prison Characters drawn from Life by a Prison Matron,” we 
have a terrible gallery of portraits of female crime and ignorance. 
‘* Hotch-pot,” by “ Umbra,” is an amusing coilection of fugitive 
pieces by a writer whose humorous book of “ Travels,” published 
in 1865, attracted some attention. ‘‘ English Composition and 
Rhetoric” is the designation of a manual for which we are 
indebted to Professor Alexander Bain, who fills the chair of 
Logic at the University of Aberdeen—a useful and interesting 
volume, notwithstanding some occasional pedantries. With this 
should be coupled Mr. James Hannay’s “ Course of English 
Literature”—a book of pungent, and for the most part just, 
criticisms on our standard authors, intended as an introduction 
to the study of their writings, and as a guide to the student in 
his choice. Mr. Henry Morley’s “ Journal of a London Play- 
goer from 1851 to 1866,” is a reprint of some very excellent 
theatrical criticisms contributed to the Examiner —a_ paper 
celebrated half a century ago for the dramatic reviews of Leigh 
Hunt. Women’s rights and wrongs (real and imaginary) have 
been brought forward for examination by Miss Emily Davies, 
who, in her little work on “‘ The Higher Education of Women,” 
has exhibited considerable ability, and for the most part much 
moderation and temper, but who nevertheless overstates the 
case in her demands for a system of education which shall 
enable ladies to compete with men in most of the avocations of 
life. Lovers of sport will find much admirable matter bearing 
on their tastes in “‘ The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada,” 
by Major W. Ross King, and the “ Fishing Gossip” of Mr. 
H.C. Pennell. Mr. Richard Redgrave, R.A., Surveyor of her 
Majesty’s Pictures, and Inspector-General for Art, and Mr. 


| Samuel Redgrave, have written what they wish to be regarded 


as a history of the progress of art in England, to which the 

have given the title “A Century of Painters of the Englis 

School, with Critical Notices of their Works,” but which has 
too much of an official tone to be of sterling value or reliable 
character. Mr. W. R. Tymms and Mr. M. D. Wyatt have 
given us a splendidly illustrated and careful work on “ The Art 
of Illuminating.” Mr. J. Watts has related the “ Facts of the 
Cotton Famine ;” and Professor Thorold Rogers breaks new 
ground in his ‘‘ History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 


| from the Year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) to the Com- 
| mencement of the Continental War (1793),” compiled from 


| original and contemporaneous records. 


translated Dr. Oort’s ‘‘ Worship of Baalim in Israel,” a work of | ~~ - 
| borough’s was one of four search-expeditions organized by the 


great erudition, and of no little interest to the scholar, despite 
its occasional fancifulness. 
have “The Conflict of Good and: Evil,” characterized by all 
its author’s well-known theological tendencies; and from Dr. 
Manning, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, 
“The Reunion of Christendom.” 


From the Rev. F. D. Maurice we | 


Mr. James Stuart 
Laurie, formerly H. M. Inspector of Schools, has edited an 
account of the Hon. W. Landsborough’s ‘“ Exploration of 
Australia, from Carpentaria to Melbourne, with Especial 
Reference to the Settlement of Available Country.” Mr. Lands- 


Royal Society of Melbourne, with a view to rescuing Messrs. 


| Burke and Wills; and, although the commander failed in this 


Dean Alford has published | 


Vol. II. Part II. of “‘ The New Testament for English Readers,” | 


consisting of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Revelation; and the Rev. W. L. Blackley and the Rev. 
James Hawes have made an adaptation of Bengel’s ‘‘ Gnomon” 
under the title of ‘‘ The Critical English Testament.” Dr. George 
Moore, of the London College of Physicians, has considered, 
“from a Christian point of view,” the “ First Man, and his 
Place in Creation.” We have had several works on Ritualism, 
called forth by the present movement towards extreme Church 
observaaces, one of which is by Dr. Vaughan; a good many 
replies to M. Renan’s work on the Apostles; and various books 
and pamphlets on the ill-judged “ Eirenicon”’ of Dr. Pusey, of 
which the most remarkable is Father Newman’s “ Letter” to 
the author. 

In Miscettangovus or Genera Literature, we have in 
the first place to notice a “ History of the Gipsies, with 
Specimens of the Gipsy Language,” by the late Mr. Walter 
Simson, edited, with additions, by Mr. James Simson—a work 
containing the results of some curious personal researches among 
the Bohemians of Scotland, as well as remarks on Gipsydom 
generally, Dr. R. 8. Charnock has published, under the title 
of “ Verba Nominalia,” an ingenious, but incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, treatise on words having their origin in proper 
names. 
of Language” from the point of view of that theory which Max 
Miller called “the bow-wow and pooh-pooh theory,” which 
attributes the formation of words to the imitation of sounds; 
but, although he has exhibited a good deal of cleverness, he has 
not overcome the serious objections which better philologists 
have urged against the doctrine he defends. A final volume of 
the late Captain Gronow’s “ Recollections” has Seen added to 
the foregoing three; and Mr. Timbs has given us two more of 
his gossiping compilations—‘‘ The Clubs of London,” and 
" English Eccentric and Eccentricities.” -Mr. James Hole has 
written an instructive work on “ The Homes of the Working 
Classes,” showing what they are and what they might be; 
and the same subject has also been treated, though in too dis- 
cursive a fashion, in “ Lending a Hand.” ‘The questions of 
workhouse accommodation for the vagrant poor, and of the 
regulation of parish infirmaries, are handled by Mr. J. H, 


his main object (the unfortunate adventurers having perished 
miserably), he collected a large mass of information oe 
on the nature and capabilities of the inner and as yet uncoloniz 
parte of Australia, and, from the notes which he then made, 
r. Laurie has compiled an interesting volume. Mr. Henry 


| Dunning Macleod has published a second edition of his “ Theory 





Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood has discussed “ The Origin | 





and Practise of Banking,” with considerable additions, a large 

art of which refers to the monetary and commercial crisis of 
fast spring; and from Mr. Lewins, author of “ Her Majesty's 
Mails,” we have an intelligent and laborious ** History of Banks 
for Savings in Great Britain and Ireland,” a subject not 
hitherto made the theme of any comprehensive work, though its 
importance is obvious. Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson gives us “ A 
Book about Lawyers,” which is decidedly amusing, but would 
have been better for the omission of a good deal of trash 
writing ; a second series has been issued of Captain Dunbar’s 
“Social Life in Former Days,” which abounds in singular 
illustrations of old Scottish manners; and a third series of 
Cornelius O’Dowd’s notes on “‘ Men and Women, and Other 
Things in General,” has been added to the previous. 





An interesting piece of literary information came out in the 
spring of the year, in the shape of a letter from Mr. Dickens to 
a literary contemporary, with reference to the origin of the 
Pickwick Papers.” The widow of Seymour the artist having 
stated that that unfortunate gentleman had suggested many of 
the incidents and characters of the work in question, Mr. Dickens 
wrote to say that Mr. Seymour “never originated, suggested, 
or in any way had to do with, save as illustrator of what I de- 
vised, an incident, a character (except the sporting tastes of Mr. 
Winkle), a name, a phrase, or a word, to be found in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers.’” In the letter from which we quote the fore- 
going sentence, Mr. Dickens states that Mrs. Seymour, in en- 
deavouring to raise money in 1849, made “some incoherent 
assertions ” which induced him to request of Mr. Chapman (the 
surviving partner of the firm of Chapman and Hall) a statement 


| in writing with regard to Mr. Seymour’s share in the work. 


Mr. Chapman confirmed Mr. Diekens’s account of the matter, 
and added :—‘“ I may as well claim what little belongs to me, 
and that is the figure of Pickwick. Seymour's first sketch, made 
from the proof of the first chapter, was of a long thin man. The 
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present immortal one he made from my description of a friend 
of mine at Richmond.” 











Though he did not publish anything in 1866, Mr. Carlyle in 


two or three ways came rather prominently before the public. 

Having in 1865 been chosen Rector of Edinburgh University, 

he was inaugurated on the 2nd of April, 1866, and made a long 

speech full of interesting matter, and with fewer of his peculiar 

crotchets than might have been expected, though of course they 

were not entirely absent. The tone, for the most part, was more 

genial and gracious than the ordinary utterances of Mr. Carlyle, 

and the address was received by the students with great 

satisfaction. It was delivered extempore, the speaker after a 

little while even dispensing with the notes which he had brought 

‘nto the room with him. While Mr. Carlyle was away at Edin- 

burgh, and only nineteen days after the delivery of his address— 
yiz., on the 2ist of April—Mrs. Carlyle died suddenly while 

out for a drive in Hyde Park. Very general sympathy was ex- 
pressed for the great writer under this sore and unexpected 
calamity ; but, unfortunately, towards the autumn Mr. Carlyle 
excited a good deal of animosity by the intemperate manner in 
which he advocated the cause of Mr. Eyre, when it was pro- 
posed by the Jamaica Committee to put the ex-Governor on his 
trial for murder. Of course, no one wishes to deny to Mr. Car- 
lyle the right to his own opinion on the question at issue, and 
to free action in the matter; but the letter he wrote, on signi- 
fying his willingness to act as chairman to the Eyre Defence 
Fund, was full of his most rancorous violence, and of the wildest 
assertion of very questionable principles, and it called forth, 
not unnaturally, some strong remarks. Mr. Ruskin, on the 
same side, has been equally vehement and absurd; and Mr. 
Tennyson and the two Kingsleys have also connected themselves 
with the Defence Fund. On the side of the prosecution— 
amongst eminent literary persons—are the names of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill (chairman of the Jamaica Committee), Professor 
Huxley, Professor Cairns, Professor Fawcett, Professor F. W. 
Newman, Professor Goldwin Smith, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. 
Miall, and Mr. Hughes, of “Tom Brown” celebrity. 





Some new periodicals have been set up during the year. 
The Contemporary Review began in January, as a monthly 
organ of what we suppose may be called the liberal-orthodox 
party inthe Church. It is very learnedly and ably written, 
and, although mainly devoted to theological matters, its con- 
tents are occasionally varied by articles on history, politics, and 
general literature. The essays are for the most part signed by 
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the names of the writers, and the object seems to be to leave a | 


certain Jatitude for the expression of individual opinion. 
Towards the close of the year, Miss Braddon’s new Mayazine, 
Belgravia, made its appearance, and gave rise to some rather 
singular law proceedings. The first number bore date 


November, but was issued several days before the close of | 
October. About a month previously, the Messrs. Hogg pub- | 


lished the first number of a Magazine bearing the same title 
which it appears they had registered at Stationers’ Hall in 
October, 1863. Thereupon, each party sought an injunction 
in Chancery to restrain the other from further publication, and 
the decision of Vice-Chancellor Stuart was given on the Sth of 
November. It was to the effect that the act of publication by 
Messrs. Hogg one month in advance of Mr. Maxwell (the chief 
erent of Miss Braddon’s Magazine) was not a sufficiently 
ong enjoyment by them of the title to give them an exclusive 
right to it; while the prior announcement by Mr. Maxwell of 
his intention to publish a Magazine with the name Belgravia 
was ineffectual to secure to him the exclusive privilege of using 
that designation. Both motions were therefore refused, and 
the general question of registration of titles is left in a m t 
uncertain and unsatisfactory state. 4s 
Mr. Shirley Brooks has commenced a story in month] 
shilling parts, called “Sooner or Later;” and Mr. Anthony 
1 rollope has issued five weekly numbers, at sixpence each of 
The Last Chronicle of Barset.” This is a revival of the lan 
of publication adopted by Mr. Dickens, in 1840-41, in enenl 
with ‘* Master Humphrey’s Clock,” in which appeared “The 
Old Curiosity Shop” and “Barnaby Rudge,” besides dena 
sayz La sag _ method was not eminently successful thes, 
emains to be seen whether it will be r tae 
per number double that of « * pa Heaneee ee 
oa June, the Shilling Magazine, edited by Mr. Samuel Lu 
tot algo gen - a oy It was started in May 1865, 
ombastic and ab ite: die. 
appearance will not be greatly natened, ray tery Renin 


(trom the editorship of which Mr. G. H. Lawes hat tes | 
owing to ill-health) announced, in its number for November let’ 


that the issue on the 15th of 

tl x each month would be di i 
nem present; so that the experiment of seohaiied ca 
english counterpart of the Revue des Deux Mond he 
considered a failure, as we feared it would be, ak tad 





The following are the i 
gs ensions confe i 
between the 20th of j Pedy 1865 so Rg 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Bisset, ti 


erary grounds 
Oth June, 1866 :— 
in consideration of the literary 
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‘ts of her father, the late Dr. Bisset, £20; Mr. Edward 
Caples (the Devonshire postman-poet), £20, in addition to the 
ension of £40 which he now holds, bestowed upon him in ac. 
Lnowledament of his literary merit and failing health ; Mrs. 
Marvy Gordon, in consideration of the eminent a merits 
of her father, the late Mr. John Wilson, formerly rofessor 
of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh University, £50; Miss 
Matilda Mary Hays, in consideration of her constant labour of 
mind, and her distinguished attainments in literature, £100; 
Eliza Montgomery, widow, and Lily Montgomery, daughter, of 
the late Dr. Montgomery, in consideration of the abilities, 
learning, and attainments of the said Dr. Montgoméry, £100, 
In November, some scandal was created by the announcement 
that a Mr. Robert Young, of Londonderry, had been granted a 
pension of £40 a year for his writings “‘as a historical and agri- 
cultural poet.” It appeared that Mr. Young had been accus- 
tomed for some years to do the dirty work of Irish Toryism and 
Orange fanaticism, backing up his views by ridiculously bad 
songs and paragraphs in the Londonderry press. These services 
had recommended him to the attention of our Conservative 
Premier ; and the nation has now the satisfaction of paying £40 
per annum to this feeble exponent of Ulster intolerance and 


absurdity. 





Several changes took place in the official staff of the British 
Museum during the year 1866. In May, Mr. A. W. Franks, 
the Director of the Society of Antiquaries, was appointed 
Keeper of the Department of British and Medigval Antiquities 
and Ethnography. In June, Mr. J. Winter Jones, who had 
for several years filled the post of Keeper of the Printed Book 
Department, succeeded Mr. Panizzi as Principal Librarian. A 


| few weeks later, Mr. Reid, formerly employed under the two 


previous Keepers, succeeded to the Keepership of the Prints 
and Drawings, vacated by the death of Mr. Carpenter, and Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole, well known for his writings on Biblical 
Antiquities, was made Assistant-Keeper of the Department of 
Coins and Medals, with which he has been long connected. In 
August, the post of Keeper of the Printed Book Department, 
rendered vacant by the promotion to the chief position of Mr. 
Winter Jones, was filled up by the appointment of Mr. Thomas 
Watts, who had already, through a long course of years, done 
great service to the national library by his industry, his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with literature, and his extraordinary 
powers as a linguist. In September, Sir Frederick Madden 
resigned the Keepership of the Manuscripts of the Museum, 
with which he had been connected since 1826, and was aue- 
ceeded by Mr. Edward Bond, formerly Assistant-Keeper and 
Egerton Librarian; and in November, Mr. George Bullen, 
senior assistant in the library, succeeded Mr. Watts as Assist- 
ant Keeper and Superintendent of the reading room. 





International copyright with America continues to be 
advocated on both sides of the Atlantic, though there is still 
considerable opposition in the United States. On the 4th of 
October, Mr. Anthony Trollope read at the Social Science 
Congress, Manchester, in section A of the department devoted 
to Jurisprudence and the Amendment of the Law, a paper on 
the question—*“ What are the best means of exteniing and 
securing an international law of copyright?” The discourse 
had reference almost entirely to America, and Mr. Trollope 
argued that a copyright law would tend to the advantage 
equally of the authors of both countries. There are more 
readers in America than in Great Britain, and the works of 
English authors are more popular there than native productions, 
partly because, owing to the absence of a copyright law, re- 
— can be obtained cheaper than original works. Thus, 

nglish writers are deprived of a source of profit, and American 
writers are discouraged. Both the authors and the publishers 
rs the United States are, for the most part, according to Mr. 
Ln perfectly willing to see a fair arrangement concluded 
— the Governments of Washington and London; but 
_ a ~ vad Congress are at present unfavourable, because 
+ open it their duty to protect the American reader. 
bane », concluded Mr. Trollope, “by insisting we shall carry 
a en in opposition to our brethren in America, but in 
accord with them.” At the conclusion of the reading, @ 
long Posey followed, in which Mr. Edward James M.P., 
ee faen Eat ary Mr bn oy 

( en, » all of them advocati inter- 
Se ee COPY Fight, Mr. David Dudley Field, of " ow York, 
pede of En of the section, said he felt convinced that the 
= se pa we and America was to assist each other, and 
tures of the vie! sounteien the Pr taser Hn ptr the Legisla- 
iether: es the immense importance of this 
i te et ee ohowiig petition has been presented to 
Suan, » the undersigned, citizens of the United 
ne oe most respectfully represent ] 
odies that the true j ree a, pe honourable 
pape te~ ue interests of American literature demand 
le adoption of an International Copvri h is G 
vernment and that of G rath EL refers Bare 
ahetonie of Great Britain, and do pray that you will 
ossibl meg om or measures as will secure at the earliest 

e day the consideration of such a law by the two 
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Governments herein mentioned. And your petitioners will | 


ever pray,” &c. Nothing, however, has yet been done on either 
side of the ocean. 





Some attention was attracted towards the Welsh language | 


and literature, in the autumn months, by the proceedings of the 
Eisteddfod, and by the letter which Mr. Matthew Arnold wrote 
to Mr. Owen, the President of the Social Science section of 
that gathering, in answer to a request that he would prepare a 
paper to be read there. Mr. Arnold was unable to do this, but 
he made several suggestions with reference to the cultivation of 
the ancient tongue of the Principality, and the knowledge of 
its literary productions. He suggested the establishment of a 
chair of Celtic at Oxford, and this would surely be a good thing 
to do, since there can be no doubt that the Celtic genius has 
had an influence on our national literature, and that at present 
it is not treated ina sufficiently critical spirit. Mr. Arnold had 


reviously done a service to the Welsh by his admirable papers | 


in the Cornhill Magazine, on ‘* The Study of Celtic Literature ;” 
and in his letter to Mr. Owen he argued that English coarse- 
ness and vulgarity might be corrected by an infusion of the 
greater delicacy and spirituality of the Cymry. 


Mr. Edward A. Bond has made some discoveries with refer- 
ence to the early life of Chaucer. 
household account, kept for Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
William de Burgh, the last Earl of Ulster of that name, and 
wife of Prince Lionel, third son of Edward III.; and in this 
account the name of Geoffrey Chaucer appears. 


He h d Id | 
© DAs Carne? Up. an 0 | Bassingbourne Gaudy, Lady Lestraunge, and Lady Scudamore, 








within the circle of which the tombs are crumbling into ruin. 
The plain erect stone marking the whereabouts of the dust of 
Defoe is nodding to its fall; and even the tomb of Bunyan, 
which was restored barely five years ago, is described as ‘shame- 
fully defaced.’ This desecration begins early. A correspondent 
of the Times complains that ‘where bronzes or metals of any 
value are introduced into a monument, they invariably disappear 
in a short time.’ ” 





Among the great literary sales of 1866, the most interesting 
was that of the Fenn Manuscripts, disposed of by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson in July. This collection, says the 
Publishers’ Circular, ‘was formed about a hundred years since 
by Sir John Fenn, who edited the Paston Letters, and who 
seems to have here assembled together the manuscript collec- 
tions of several Norfolk antiquaries, particularly those of Ives, 
Le Neve, and Blomefield. It will be remembered that attention 
has recently been called to the Paston Letters—those curious 
records of domestic life in England in medieval times—by the 
scepticism of Mr. Herman Merivale and others upon the subject 
of their authenticity, and by the triumphant proofs of their 
genuineness since brought forward by Mr. Bruce. Among the 
most remarkable of the papers sold were five letters of Sir 
Thomas Browne, author of the ‘ Religio Medici,’ relating to the 
Tumuli in the Fens, &c., Norwich, 1658; forty-seven autograph 
letters of Sir Charles Cornwallis to Sir John Hobart, Sir 


from 1595 to 1627; a series of eighteen proclamations and 


| letters, each signed by Queen Elizabeth, which produced 


He seems to | 


have been a page to the Countess; and mention is also made of | 


one Philippa, a female attendant on the same lady, who may 
not improbably have been the Philippa whom Chaucer married. 
These suppositions, however, will only hold good on the assump- 
tion that the poet was really twelve years younger than has 
been generally thought; but Mr. Bond believes he has good 
reason for this conjecture, and for concluding that the Chaucer 
alluded to in the household account is the great author of the 
“‘Canterbury Tales.” He has developed these views in an 
article of great interest in the Fortnightly Review for August 
15th, which is well worth reading. 

In conjunction with this contribution to our knowledge of 
Chaucer, we should mention that towards the close of 1866 a 
prospectus was issued of a new edition of Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry,” printed from the original MS. collec- 
tion. 
other parts, and sometimes largely altered what he retained, 
with a view to making the poems more in accordance with 
eighteenth century tastes. It is obvious that the value of the 
work was thus greatly reduced, and the curious in such 
matters will rejoice that we are now to have the genuine text, 
without excisions, restorations, or ‘‘ improvements.” 


The companion bodies of the Literary Fund and the News- 
paper Press Fund go on prosperously. The annual dinner of 
the former was held on the 2nd of May, when Lord Houghton 
was in the chair, and subscriptions were announced to the 
amount of more than £900. That of the latter took place on 
June 9th: Earl Greuviile was in the chair, and the subscrip- 
tions exceeded £850. The Newspaper Press Fund is a young 
institution; but we see that its dinner subscription in 1866 
nearly equalled that of its old-established brother. It is to be 
hoped that it will continue to flourish, for its“help is at times 
needed among the class for and by whom it was established. 





The work of destruction of buildings interesting for their 
association with literature was continued during the year that 
has just expired, and threatens to be prosecuted with still 
greater vigour in the year on which we have just entered. The 
Mitre Tavern, in Fleet Street, famous as one of the haunts of 
Dr. Johnson, has been levelled ; Shire Lane, with its pleasant 
memories of the Tatler, and its old ‘“‘ Trumpet” tavern, at 
which Steele, Addison, and the other wits of the days of Anne, 
used to carouse and talk through the midnight hours, is 


£63. 183., some being bought by the Society of Antiquaries ; a 
letter of Bishop Gardiner, as Chancellor, to the Sheriff of 
London, directing the release of one John Pykarell, who was 
imprisoned for debt, dated June 30, 1554; a letter of King 
Henry the Eighth to the Earl of Shrewsbury, Steward of the 


| Household, dated from Calais; a letter of Mary, Queen of 


England, to the Earl of Shrewsbury, President of the Council 


| in the North, dated 26 Jan., 1553, and relating to the rebellion 


| Washington, President of the Unite 


of Peter Carew and others in Devon and Cornwall, and of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in Kent; an Order prescribed by the King and 
Queen’s Majesties to the Justices of Peace for the good govern- 
ment of their Majesties’ loving subjects, dated 26 March, 1555, 
with the signatures ‘ Philip,’ and ‘ Marye the Queen’; a letter 
of Laurence Sterne, dated Rome, 19 April, 1767 ; one of George 
States, to the Rev. Mr. 


| Boucher, dated Mount Vernon, 5 May, 1772; the arms and 


The Bishop filled up gaps in the old ballads, omitted | 


doomed to utter destruction, that the New Law Courts | 
may be built on its site; Steele’s cottage on Haverstock Hill | 
is also to come down; and Kensington old church, associated | 
with Addison and other eminent men, has been found to be past | 


further repair (it has been patched up about a dozen times 
within the last two hundred years), and is therefore devoted to 
the destroying crowbar. Some of these changes are necessary, 
and therefore not to be gainsaid; but there is apparently a 
growing recklessness with regard to purely intellectual associa- 
tions, if they stand in the way of getting rich or living grandly, 
which is not to the credit of our national taste. The so-called 
‘* Byron tomb” at Harrow, and the grave of the noble poet at 
Hucknall-Torkard church, Nottinghamshire, have been found 
to be in a disgraceful state of dilapidation, and Bunhill Fields’ 
burying-ground, where lie the remains of Bunyan, Defoe, 
Watts, and other eminent religious writers, is a wilderness of 
ruin and squalor. The Atheneum, which a few months ago 


called attention to the fact, said :—‘‘It is a perfect desolation, | 





names of the officers under William, Duke of Normandy, after- 
wards King of England, when he besieged the Isle of Ely in 
1056, a very curious and early roll of vellum, with forty-four 
coats of arms emblazoned, the copy from which Blomefield 
printed in his ‘ Collectanea Cantabrigiensia’; a Roll, being a 
transcript made in the 16th century, containing the ‘ Com- 
playnte made to Kynge Henry the VI. by the Duke of 
Gloucester (Humphrey Plantagenet) upon the Cardynall of 
Wynchester (Beaufort),’ with the parts marked which are not 
published in the London Chronicle; a contemporary account of 
the murder of the King of Scots, which sold for £35; a Grant 
from John, Earl of Moreton, son of Henry II., King of England, 
and afterwards King himself by the title of King John, to 
Bertram de Verdun, of land in Charena, dated at Rouen, about 
1189; a Rental of the Estates of Thomas Mowbray, Earl 
Marshal, Dake of Norfolk, &c., with the expenses, inventory of 
the gold and silver vessels, &c., 1401-5; household and other 
Accounts of John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 1422-3; an 
Exemplification of the Act of Attainder of John de la Pole, 
Ear! of Lincoln, for endeavouring to make Lambert Simnell, the 
counterfeit Plantagenet, King; the Declaration of the Account 
of John Pikarell, Cofferer of the Household of Edward, late 
Duke of Somerset, the Protector, from 1548 to 1551; and many 
others. Most of the lots secured high prices, and the sale was 
attended by a number of eminent scholars and antiquaries.” 


The year 1866 was singularly barren of honours to literary men. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton has indeed been made Lord Lytton by the 
Government of Lord Derby ; but this was clearly more because 
of his services as a Conservative politician than ef his eminence 
as an author. 


Mr. Orridge, one of the members of the Court of Common 
Council, has been endeavouring to obtain from that solid, not 
to say ponderous, body some recognition of the great men of 
former days who, by birth or education, have conferred honour 
on the City of London; but he has not met with any success. 
Last May he submitted to the Court the following resolution, 
which was negatived :—‘ That the record of disbursements for 
public purposes contained in the Corporation Pocket Book is 
unsatisfactory, as showing that the sum voted by this Court in 
honour of the most eminent names in literature, philanthropy, 
science, art, or in the learned professions, does not amount to a 
yearly average of twenty pounds. That it be referred to the 
Library Committee to take this matter into consideration, and 
to report to this Court upon the most eligible means of remedy- 
ing the omission, more especially in connection with the renown 
of those who have been educated at the great schools within 
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tion, which have never been properly ned to account and | spondent’s experiences are detailed in Mr. C. C. Coffin’s “ Four 


y £ a i her of the 


But the Common Councilmen do not seem in a hurry to take up Soery of tae See After the War, by Whitelaw Reid 
in idee calapgaa | is a book of remarkable interest, giving a graphic a sr 
nea ee condition and feeling of the whites and negroes in the Sou 
since the suppression of the insurrection. | The rey sw one 
of the suite of the Chief Justice of the United atts yr 
commissioned to go through the South and observe : ait . 0 
things there, with especial reference to the practicability ‘, re- 
establishing the courts of law which had been thrown in = 
f fusion. The writer is > mate we es a0 woll 0 Sees . 

inity C idge, di fects of one © Ali and things. He has m r, 
- sac ety Soa. ag <i eget iret very = aioe “A are “+ ath om ide ot he subject wih whi 
nd fro ith Professor | i ing ; d the reader feels assured at e | 

h, within the last three months, P he is dealing; and } | 

agg ae Cambridge, has been a sufferer. T a oni" that the account is true. There is no litle ph losophiea 
Mr. Kents, the author of * The — — a sates interest in tracing the efforts of a society mp tely overthrown 
La ee ihe 2k of Mare te day before Good | '9,TeRi0H term setmade neceomry.” A work on te 
Friday, and Mrs. Keble, who was very ill at the time, followed | Stc',t,onr subset by a thoughtful observer, is “ The South: 
ae nea to his rest on the 11th of May. In the same month, Tove of its Battlefields and Ruined Cities,” by Mr. J. T. 


a consumption of long standing brought to a close the life and | Trowbridge. ‘The illustrations in both of these books are, how- 
labours of Mr. Pattie Stannops Worstey, a charming poet, 


ever, ingeniously bad. 
an accomplished critic, and an able translator of Homer. On Among the volumes of Porrry which have come to us from 


the 18th of May, Father Manony, better known as “ Father | 4 i opicg during the year, Mr. James Russell Lowell’s second 


Prout,” under which name he was one of the wittiest contributors - series of “ Biglow Papers”—which Mr. Triibner has repro- 


to the Magazines in former days, died at Paris, at the Aart of | duced in an edition which is a decided improvement on that of 
sixty-one. Grorer Litiie Craix, the Professor of English 


; Boston, and which is prefaced with a good portrait of the rs 
Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast, and the author of many —naturally takes prece dence. The poems show that ; 
admirable works, expired on the 25th of June, in his sixty- | 7.61) has lost no fibre of his force or humour, and indeed 
seventh year ; and, in August, the Rev. Dr. Nzaz, well-known | 2.1.4 of them—as “The Latest Views of Mr. Biglow” an 
for his literary labours in promotion of High Church views, 


. ‘‘ Jonathan to John ”"—suggest the possession of certain merits 
reached the close of his earthly career. We have also lost during by him that were hardly indicated by the first series. Another 
the year the Rev. Dr. 8. R. Marrranp, an antiquary andwriter | OF the poems contains some passages of touching el uence, in 
on the ecclesiastical history of Britain ; Dr. Perrig, an Trish | whieh whew be-trneed/aiiieutaiee th Gale young men of high pro- 
antiquary, and author of a treatise on the Round Towers of his | mise, relatives of the poet, who perished in the late struggle. 
native country ; Mr. Gzorce Henry Francis, sometime editor The work contelad. an exteaive tatieductitee relating princi 

ilo 


of the Morning Chronicle, and a writer in various other publi- | pally to the “Yankee Dialect,” which is of high ph ouical 
cations; Mr. CHartes Mactargn, formerly editor of the . 


| interest. It will doubtless surprise many English scholars who 
Scotsman; Lady Horney, authoress of a well-known book | read it to find how many of the words and pronunciations be- 
about Turkey; Miss Commins, an American lady, authoress of | longing to the rural dialect of New England are traceable to 
“ The Lamplighter” and other works ; Mr. Epwakp TinsLey, | eminent old English authorities. There has been an impres- 
one of the most enterprising of the young publishers of London ; sion that the American war has inspired but little poetry, and 
and Mr. Septimus ‘Tennyson, a brother of the Laureate, and | that of an inferior character ; but Mr. Lowell’s book has ap- 
himself an elegant poet. peared in time to induce a modification of this judgment. To 
this must be added Walt Whitman’s “ Drum-taps,” a book of 
extraordinary but unequal merit. This “ good gray poet,” as 
some one has called him, has, during the war, been wanderin 
about with the armies, ministering to and soothing sick an 
wounded soldiers of both sides in hospitals, and writing poemis in 
night-watches and by camp-fires, which seem to us to constitute 
a grand war symphony, of which along and “—— adagio re- 
lates to the death of President Lincoln. Mr. hitman, who is 
now in the Attorney-General’s office at Washington, is obliged 
to publish his own works. He has lately collected his “* Leaves 
of Grass” and ‘‘ Drum-taps” into one volume, which contains 
also his last work, “‘ Words before Parting.” Another volume, 
with some fine sparks amid considerable cinder, is Mr. Richard 
Grant White’s selection of “ Poetry, Lyrical, Narrative, and 
Satirical, of the Civil War.” Mr. White—the ‘* Yankee” cor- 
respondent of our contemporary the Spectator—had a good 
field before him, and has done his work tolerably well. In 
pre some cases he has made singular blunders, as in publishing, as 
men who were impelled by patriotism to leave colleges, courts, | one of the poems of the civil war, “ The Present Crisis,” by Mr. 
and even pulpits, for the field of battle. At the same time, the | Lowell, which was written nearly twenty years ago. Several of 
necessity of writing and publishing’ such works before the | the best lyrics that the war has brought out are absent from this 
interest of the subject has subsided, h 8 


bringi i + Ahern meses | Youme— ryant’s “Autumn Walk” for instance—and. the 
ringing before the public a considerable number of hastily- | author certainly flatters himself in any ing that “no eonspicuous 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


An American journal has recently complained of the in- 
activity which, it alleges, prevails among men of letters in that 
country. A review of the list of publications which have been 
issued in America during the year does not, we think, bear out 
this judgment. Indeed, when it is considered that a terrible civil 
war has just ceased in that land, leaving it in a condition in 
which the paramount objects of concern must be political re- 
organization and the restoration of trade, the literary industry 
of 1866 among our Transatlantic! cousins has been somewhat 
remarkable. Many of the works published there naturally 
relate to the recent struggle; and it may be said of these 
generally that they sufficiently confirm the statements that 
have been made as to the large proportion of cultivated young 
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George Arnold, the leading poem in which is entitled 
“* Drift.” 

Of Histroricat and Brocrapnutcat works the most important, 
perhaps, is the ninth volume of Mr. George Bancroft’s “ His- 
tory of the United States.” In this volume the author gives 
an elaborate account of the very important period of American 
History between July, 1776, and April, 1778. Within this brief 
extent of time occurred the battles of Long Island and White 
Plains, the surrender of Fort Washington, and the retreat of 
Washington, the capture of Philadelphia by Sir W. Howe, and 
the American successes at Trenton and Princeton, culminating 
in the decisive victory of the Revolution—the surrender of 
Burgoyne. Valuable as Mr. Bancroft’s work is, in some respects, 
there is in it too much ambitious writing, and too much pedantry, 
for it to rank as the final History of the United States. Despite 
some defects of taste, and a drowsy style, Dr. Palfrey’s “ His- 
tory of New England” is a work of much original research, 
The disposition of the literary men of America to explore the 
annals of their early history and revolutions is just now remark- 
able. Among such works are volumes relating to Hamilton, 
Warren, Samuel Adams, and President Madison. A posthu- 
mous work by the late Dr. Francis, entitled ‘Old New York” 
abounds in quaint and interesting reminiscences of that city 
during the past sixty years. Mr. Read, in his “ Historical In- 
quiry concerning Henry Hudson,” gives much interesting infor- 
mation concerning the ancient mariner of the Muscovy Com- 
pany, and is particularly interesting in what has been traced out 
concerning Hudson’s early life and connections. Mr. Moore, 
the librarian of the New York Historical Society, in ‘‘ Notes on 
the History of Massachusetts,” has contributed something to 


the early history of slavery, though his political bias against | 
New England ideas has led him to make some rash statements | 


which have caused him to be severely handled by the Boston re- 
viewers. ‘ The Footprints of a Letter-carrier” by James Rees, 
clerk in the Philadelphia Post Office, is a curious collection of 
Biographies, Tales, Sketches, Incidents, and Statistics, connected 
with postal history. An anonymous “Life of Robert Owen,” 
published at Philadelphia, contains an entertaining record of the 
ups and downs of an enthusiast of the “good time coming ” 
school. Mr. F. B. Carpenter, who was a guest at the Execu- 
tive Mansion at Washington whilst painting a large picture of 
President Lincoln reading his Proclamation of Emancipation to 
his Cabinet—in which each figure was a portrait—has published 
a book entitled ‘‘ Six Months at the White House with Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” which, albeit in a somewhat sentimental style, 
gives a very interesting narrative. Mr. Henry M. Field, a 
brother of Mr. Cyrus Field, writes a lucid ‘‘ History of the Atlantic 
Cable” with which the past year is associated. Persons in- 
terested in histrionic annals will find some good material roughly 
treated in Mr. Davidge’s “ Footlight Flashes,” and in ‘‘ Passages, 
Incidents, and Anecdotes, in the Life of Junius Brutus Booth,” 
edited by his daughter. 

Among works of Scizncg, one of the earliest of the year was 
by Professor Agassiz on ‘‘ The Structure of Animal Life,” 
which, although it presents nothing new to the adepts of science, 


is a remarkably clear statement for the ordinary student of the | 


principles of zoological classification. ‘ Geological Sketches,” 
from the same distinguished naturalist, is a finely-illustrated 


volume of 311 pages. In both of these works the Professor | 


repeatedly expresses his dissent from the theory of Mr. Dar- 
win. . Of the opposite [school is Professor Clark, of the same 


University (Harvard) as Agassiz, who has given to the world | 


a work of originality and learning, under the title “‘ Mind in 
Nature ; or, the Origin of Life, and the Mode of Development 


of Animals.” The author holds that the old doctrine Omze | 


vivum ex ovo is exploded by the fact of the origination of some 
animals by budding and self-division, and defends the theory of 
spontaneous generation. ‘ Coal, Iron, and Oil, or the Practi- 
cal American Miner,” &c. &c., is the joint production of Messrs. 
Daddon and Bannan, who are both well acquainted with their 


subject, and have given a comprehensive account of the statis- | 


tics, &c., of mining in America for thirty-five years. With this 


may be mentioned a “‘ Special Report on Coal,” by S. H. Smeet. | 
Mr. Smeet estimates the coal resources of North America at | 


7,669,900,000,000 tons. ‘ New Physiognomy,” &c., by S. R. 
Wells (containing more than 1,000 illustrations), is a valuable 
book, as giving a complete encyclopedic account of nearly all 
that has been thought and said on this shadowy science from 
the time of Lavater. ‘Comparative Physiology, or Resem- 
blances between Men and Animals,” by J. W. Redfield, M.D. 


(with 300 illustrations), is a very curious book, and one of much | 


research. We must pass over several scientific works of value. 
From the Smithsonian Institution we have received during the 
year, among many useful publications, ‘“ Check List of the 
Invertebrate Fossils of North America, Eocene and Oligocene,”’ 


by T. A. Conrad ; “‘ Check List of the Invertebrate Fossils of | 
0 


rth America, Cretaceous and Jurassic,” by F. B. Meek ; 
‘* New Species of North American Coleoptera,” by J..L. Leconte, 
M.D.; and from Philadelphia, “‘ Observations upon the Cranial 
Forms of the American Aborigines, based upon Specimens con- 
tained in the Collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia,” by J. A. Meigs, M.D. 
Few Novets seem to have been written in America during 
the year, and in none of these can we find that the mantle of 


Hawthorne has fallen on other shoulders. In “ The Story of | 
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Kenneth,” Mr. Bayard Taylor hardly achieves a success equal 
to that of “Hannah Thurston,” although he gives us ais 
pleasant pictures of Quaker life in the part of Pennsylvania 
where he was born. “Only a Woman’s Heart,” by Ada Clare, 
is a work of some power, though somewhat “ Bohemian.” 
“Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, a Story of Life in 
Holland,” by M. E. Dodge, is a charming domestic tale, 
abounding in graphic descriptions of life and scenery in the 
country to which it refers. Among many valuable works of a 
miscellaneous character, one of peculiar interest is a posthumous 
collection of papers by the late H. D. Thoreau, poet and natu- 
ralist, entitled, “‘ A Yankee in Canada; with Anti-Slavery and 
Reform Papers.” The author blends shrewd observation with 
transcendentalism, in a way distinctively American. One of the 
most curious of the papers gives an account of his experiences 
in prison where he was placed for refusing to pay taxes toa 
Government of which he did not approve. ‘“ Spanish Papers 
and other Miscellanies hitherto unpublished or uncollected,” 
by the late Washington Irving, arranged and edited by Pierre 
M. Irving, is an important contribution to literature. They 
are written in Irving’s best style. The following works have 
all a fair degree of merit, although we have space only 
to mention them:—‘‘Summer Rest,” by Gail Hamilton, 
1% Shakespeare's Delineations of Insanity, Imbecility, and 
| Suicide,” by A. O. Kellogg, M.D., Assistant Physician, State 





Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N.Y.; “Character and Characteristic 
| Men,” by E. P. Whipple ; “ Thirty Years of Army Life on the 
| Border, comprising descriptions of the Indian Nomads of the 
| Plains,” &c. &c., by Col. R. B. Marey, U.S.A.—a book that all 
| libraries should have; ‘Across the Continent: a Summer’s 
| Journey to the Rocky Mountains, the Mormon, and the Pacific 
States, with Speaker Colfax,” by Samuel Bowles, a book which 
presents a remarkable panorama of the scenery and resources of 
the great West; ‘‘ The Life and Times of Sa-Go-Ye-Wat-Ha, 
or Ked Jacket,” by the late W. L. Stone; “ Literature in Let- 
ters, Manners, Art, Criticism, Biography, History, and Morals, 
illustrated in the correspondence of eminent persons,” edited 
| by J. P. Holcomb, LL.D. ; ‘‘ The Authorship of Shakspeare,” 
| by Nathaniel Holmes, with a portrait of Lord Bacon; “The 
American Republic: its Constitution, Tendencies, and Destiny,” 
by O. A. Brownson, LL.D., which is particularly interesting, as 
giving the view of one who is an eminent Roman Catholic, and 
at the same time intensely American and republican; ‘* How 
New York City is Governed,” by J. Parton; and “ A Child’s 
Book of Religion,” by O. B. Forthingham. The simplicity, 
learning, and entire freedom from cant in Mr. Frothingham’s 
works for children, make them invaluable for their purpose. 











FRENCH LITERATURE. 


At the conclusion of our two former annual reviews of French 
literature,we took occasion tochronicleanew and highly gratifying 
feature in the contemporaneous literary activity of France. We 





| noticed the fact that the French had begun to pay more attention 
| to the literature of foreign countries, especially to that of England 
| andGermany, than they haddone hitherto, and that the number of 
| translations from English and German was materially increasing. 
| This literary movement has been so rapidly and uninterruptedly 
progressing, and has assumed, particularly in reference to our 
| own literature, such considerable dimensions, as to constitute the 
rincipal characteristic feature of current French literature. 
he Chinese-like seclusion of French literature is a reproach of 
long standing, and nobody has, to our knowledge, more pointedly 
and strongly reflected upon it than De Quincey in his epistolary 
essay on Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. We think De Quincey 
would now doubly rejoice if he witnessed the new turn which 
the French mind has taken, and saw the beneficial influence 
exercised by English and German literature on that of 
France. There is certainly nothing strange or antagonistic in 
this combination of intellectual influence, for it is the mighty 
Saxon mind which is at work jn the literatures of both England 
| and Germany, and it is the enlightening Protestant element 
which forms their basis. The fact just pointed out assumes still 
| greater significance if we consider that an extensive intellectual 
| intercourse between nations is the surest moral guarantee for a 
| more permanent establishment of friendly international relations. 
The leading tendency of the age is unmistakably in this direction, 
and, although commerce and industry may be considered as 
powerful agents in the furtherance of that tendency, it is, after 
all, the intellectual bond which lastingly cements the union 
between various nationalities. : 
The French, however, not only take particular notice of 
our current writings, but devote themselves with greater 





| zest and earnestness of purpose—and consequently also with 
| greater success than ever—to the study of the former periods of 
our literature, and more particularly to the classical Elizabethan 
period. M. Ernest Lafond presented to his countrymen a 
version of Webster, Massinger, and F ord, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, under the general title of ‘‘ Contem- 
preeine de Shakespeare ;” and the works on the great dramatist 
| himself have considerably increased. The French have now also 
a complege, readable, and altogether correct, translation 
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are’s dramatic works by M. Frangois Victor 
Fae anderetand that the translation alluded to — _ 
very successful in France—a circumstance, however, whic ° 
not deterred other writers from competing with the gifted son : 
Victor Hugo by rendering single Shakes earian ee in 4 
French. Thus, we met with a translation o the “‘ Mere = 0 
Venice” by M. L. Daffry de la Monnoye, which has been 
carried out with great fidelity and considerable eye 
Whether a more intimate acquaintance with Shakespeare wi 
exercise a beneficial influence on French dramatists remains 
yet to be seen. Until now, the have contented themselves with 
feeble imitations of Victor Hugo and the romantic school of 
1835, of which he is the principal representative. But what was 
striking and thrilling in a genius like Victor Hugo becomes flat, 
and almost intolerable, under the hands of his less endowed 
‘mitators. We had an obvious proof of this in a recent drama, 
entitled “La Conjuration d’'Amboise,” by M. Louis Bouilhet. 
The name of Amboise is, like that of Vassy, of fatal notoriety in 
the historical annals of France. Whilst the weak-minded King 
Francis II. was kept at Blois as a State prisoner by his 
mother, Catherine of Medici, and by the Dukes of Guise, the 
uncles of his Queen, Mary Stuart, the disaffected Protestants 
formed a conspiracy in order to free the King from the clutches 
of his fanatical advisers, and to cause him to convoke the States 
General. The object of the conspiracy consequently was to 
restore political and religious liberty. The Prince of Condé was 
the secret head of the plot; but La Renaudie, a gentilhomme 
from Limousin, who had been convicted of forgery, was both the 
soul and arm of it. The coup de main was to be carried out on 
the 10th of March, 1560, and by that day about twelve hundred 
of the conspirators were in readiness in the places around Blois. 
The Dukes of Guise, however, had long had their secret 
informer among the ranks of the conspirators, and when the 
decisive day approached they transferred the captive King to 
the Castle of Amboise, which offered a far greater guarantee 


for safety than Blois. The Protestants, boldly led on by La | 


Renaudie, proceeded nevertheless to attack that place, but were 
betrayed in the foulest manner, surrounded, and mercilessly cut 
down. La Renaudie found a heroic death, and thus atoned, by 
a glorious end, for whatever sins he may have committed 
against society; and those leaders who were not fortunate 
enough to die in the general slaughter were ignominiously 
executed. Condé, however, was spared for want of any direct 
proofs of his participation in the conspiracy. These are, in 
brief outline, the bare historical facts upon which M. Louis 
Bouilhet founded his drama, in five acts and in verse. 

The author could hardly have chosen a dramatic subject with 
amore portentous historical background. It was a period of 
general fermentation, pregnant with wild passions, horrible 
crimes, and noble aspirations. Handled by a true dramatic 
genius, the subject might have been turned into a most thrilling 
tragedy ; in the hands of M. Bouilhet, however, it has been 
transformed into a mere claptrap production with sonorous 
verses, the frequent lyrical character of which is quite out of 
place in a play. It would hardly be possible to give a short 
narrative summary of the dramatic action which, above all, lacks 
unity and consistency. Although nearly each of the historical 


personages is important enough to be, alone, the hero of a | 


drama or romance, not one of them stands out in distinctly 
marked delineation ; and if by mere chance one of the characters 
appears in strong outlines on the theatrical canvas, the author 
hastens to shift him off the stage, to be replaced by another 
who in his turn soon shares the same fate. Thus one character 
eclipses the other, and each successive scene obliterates the 
Se one; a circumstance which is, perhaps, the happiest 
eature in the whole drama. At the conclusion of the piece 
the only impression that remains is that of a chaotic confusion. 
And yet this drama met with signal success at the Odéon. 
one of the first theatres of Paris. If we look for the reason of 
the general approbation, which was nct only sustained by the 


official clague, but quite spontaneously and sincerely by an | 


impressive and impartial audience, we shall find it partly owing 


pretending to give truthful pictures of actual life, and partl t 
the high-flown lyrical diction of the dialorue—a iNet sa trick 
in which the author has shown considerable skill in his former 


| clan. 
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Et cet astre d’amonr, suffisant pour un monde, 
était votre beauté, dont la splendeur m’ inonde 
(Geste effray ée de la Comtesse). F 
Et ce bruit qui montait dans les airs embrasés 
(Lui saisissant les mains). : 
C’était, sur votre main, le bruit de mes baisers.” 


The exaggeration of the infatuated lover, who sees in the 
countess a “ star of love sufficing for a whole world, a star the 
splendour of which deluges him,” may pass, for love as well as 
anger has its privileges ; but his declaration that there was 
nothing heard in those blissful regions but a> “ joyous, ever- 
lasting noise, rousing the slumbering echo—which noise, 
vibrating through the glowing air, was caused by his kisses on 
the hands of the countess "—is more than absurd. Only imagine 
a lover kissing the hands of the idol of his heart with such a 
loud smack as to “rouse the slumbering echo!” We should 
almost feel inclined to think that the words, Geste effrayée de 
la Comtesse, which occur after the oriental compliment that 
the splendour of her beauty inundates him, ought to be placed 
after the verse explaining the mysterious noise. If passages 
like these are enthusiastically applauded, the histrionic skill 
of the actors, or the want of judgment of the audience, must 
be unusually great. 

Another piece, the subject of which has been taken from the 
turbid stream of our own times, has also met with universal 
approbation at the Odéon. It is_a comedy in five acts, 
written conjointly by MM. Edouard Foussier and Jules Barbier, 
and called ‘Le Maitre de la Maison.” Malicious bachelors 
will, of course, readily make the invidious remark that the 
“master of the house” is the mistress of the house. The 
title of this play, however, implies another and far more distress- 
ingly ambiguous meaning. The master of the house in the 
Parisian play—and, to believe the writers of the day, also 
in actual Parisian life—is neither the husband nor the 
wife, but the “friend of the house,” the modern cavaliére 
servente. M. Dubourg, who is blessed with a pretty wife, 
is also afflicted with such a precious ‘ ami de la maison,” 
in the shape of a selfish, conceited, and insignificant musi- 
The wretched husband is fully aware of his disgrace, 
and patiently bears it, not during one season or one year, but 
for full twelve years. His more than heroic resignation is 


| owing to his paternal consideration for his daughter Henriette, 


pieces. Still, in spite of the so-called “ poetical beauties” of the | 


piece, even the greatest admirers of the author cannot deny that | 


a certain monotony pervades the whol 

first four acts, which are extremely oak. “The lat i on 
effective, particular! y inthescene between Condéand the Shentens 
of Brisson, which is however, after all, nothing more tha : 
feeble imitation of similar scenes by Victor Hugo, and it contain : 
besides many imperfect rhymes jarring upon the ear, sev al 
ludicrous similes which, strange to say, have elicited r i 
not ironical—applause. We will quote one of these ‘ fine” 
passages, which have been pointed out as particular] elie ] 
and effective. The Prince of Condé makes to the Deane 
Brisson a passionate declaration of love, and winds mye 
emphatically exclaiming that he had dreamt of calm rd 


raised above t i irit, i : 
> ll e the turmoil of party spirit, in which blessed 


“Un seul astre éclatait, dans ce ciel solitaire 
. . - ’ 
Un seul bruit, doux, Joyeux, éternel et charmant 


Sur ces bords inconnus frappait !’écho dormart. 





| given by her daughter. 


to a laudable reaction against the hackneyed family dramas, | £0 the best. of its 


who would lose every chance of a respectable marriage if her 
mother’s shame were exposed. At last, Mdlle. Dubourg returns 
from her pensionat, and M. Lestrelle, a young architect, presents 
himself in due time as her suitor. There is, then, some hope 
that there will soon be an end to poor M. Dubourg’s incon- 
ceivable self-immolation on the shrine of paternal et, M. 
Lestrelle confides to his aunt, Madame Lachesnaye, his desire to 
marry the “‘aimable fille du meilleur des hommes.” But at the 
same time, M. Lormier, the excellent “ami de la maison,” 
presents himself to Madame Lachesnaye, soliciting the patronage 
of that influential lady in order to obtain permission to have 
a musical mass of his performed at Notre-Dame. Madame 
Lachesnaye discovers, with that instinctive shrewdness which is 
common to all women, the criminal connection between her 
nephew’s future mother-in-law and the musical supplicant. She 
would, of course, have no objection to Lestrelle’s marrying the 
“amiable daughter of the best of men,” but she cannot help 
repudiating the idea of his marrying the daughter of the worst 
of women. She naturally communicates to her nephew her 
objections, which he as naturally does not share. He is by no 
means shaken in his resolution—nay, is still more con- 
firmed in it—when honest M. Dubourg reveals to him the 
precipice over which the apparent honour of ‘his family 
is hovering. If, however, M. Lestrelle, seeing in Henriette 
more the daughter of her father than of her mother, is generous, 
or rather enamoured, enough not to consider Madame Dubourg’s 
liaison with M. Lormier as an impediment to his marriage, the 
latter, dreading the vigilant presence of less tolerant witnesses 
of his illicit intercourse than the patient husband, intrigues 
power against the projected lage. 

Dubourg, however, though weak as a behets. is ens ase fother, 
and, in spite of all the intrigues on the part of his wife and her 
paramour, who generously seems even ready himself to 
marry the beautiful and wealthy young lady, rather than 
see a strange intruder admitted into the house the marriage is 
- take place. The contract is drawn up, and when, after it has 
een signed by all ‘the members of the family, M. Lormier, 
making bonne mine au mauvais jeu, finally approaches to add his 
rm as “‘ friend” of the family, M. Lestrelle places himself 
rm J, —- him, and, breaking the pen which the parties con- 
ray —s _ in signing their names, emphatically exclaims, 
ae = y Shai! sign any more with this pen!” These words, which 
aaa Pengee of the second act, produce an immense stage 
moe - e audience. The third act, which is in itself rather 
aa Nepe -e in an equally effective manner, which shows 
— Se ors are well versed in the artifice of theatrical 
a Se after the signature of the contract, Madame 
8 8 upon Beers M. Lormier to dora 

y e makes this admittance a conditio 
* 4 ve ened Lon own presence. Henriette, eae insisting 
pon his exclusion, shows him unceremoniously the door, to the 
~“ brea un of the audience. Her mother, into whose face she 
ng e rather improbable words, “* Vous n’aménerez p% 
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chez moi votre amant,” in boundless rage breaks with her for 
ever, and the agitated daughter gives the order to inform 
her guests on the evening of the ball, that there will be no 
entertainment. ‘‘ Vous direz que j'ai perdu ma mere,” she 
tells her attendants ; and these Soxtlay tit their touching double 
meaning, bring down the curtain amidst universal applause. 
The fourth act begins with a scene in which M. Dubourg 
explains to his old friend Montgaillard the reason of his 
tolerating for so long a period the disgrace of his house. This 
scene has been much applauded; but we cannot fully approve 
the reason of the super-tolerant husband. It chiefly con- 
sists, as we mentioned before, in his great anxiety to “settle” 
his daughter respectably. He would not expose his wife’s, or 
rather his own, shame, and, if he ever did do so, the natural 
result would have been the unavoidable duel. But then he 
might be killed, and his daughter would be left without any 
other guide for her moral development than her immoral 
mother. Now, we cannot help thinking that there might have 
been, especially for a rich banker as M. Dubourg is represented 
to be, various other honourable and “‘ safe” ways of getting out 
of the domestic dilemma. We are, therefore, involuntarily led 
to believe that the husband’s resignation after all arises from 
weakness of character, and we are thus unable to grant him 
our full sympathy. And as regards Madame Dubourg, we 
find no expression sufficient to convey our contempt for her 
character. It is bad enough to have the pitiable spectacle 
before our eyes of a woman led astray by a second-rate 
musician ; but what are we to think of her character when 
we see her husband assuming that she would assuredly per- 
sist in her depravity even after his death by the hands of 
her seducer? The character of such a woman can only inspire 
us with a feeling of the deepest disgust—a feeling which is by 
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no means relieved by a subsequent scene in which she and | 


Lormier are represented loading each other with reproaches, 
laying to the charge of each other the hollowness of their past 
lives. Ifthe main purpose of the authors had been to convey 
a moral lesson, and not merely to divert the public, they would 
have worked out this scene in accordance with ethical principles, 
showing us the deep, though late, repentance, not of the base 
musician—for with him such an impulse would be almost in- 
credible—but of the sinful woman herself. The authors, 











destroying Gibraltar as a fortress—a scheme which is said to 
have occupied the brains of some other individuals, besides our 
theatrical hero. Lagarde is inspired by two motives: a patriotic 
one, to take the impregnable rock from perfide Albion, and 
a brotherly one, to provide his sister with a dowry from the 
monetary produce of his grand undertaking. Now, D’Estrigaut 
is anxious to buy the secret from the zealous patriot and affec- 
tionate brother. He offers him the round sum of fifteen 
hundred thousand francs, but, being a greater speculator than 
patriot, he declares his intention to conclude the bargain on 
speculation only; he is sure that the English will gladly give 
him three millions of francs. As soon as Lagarde‘hears of the 
Baron’s mercenary design, he stubbornly refuses to sell his 
scheme. The patriot triumphs in him over the brother, and 
this to such a degree that, although nearly a whole year has 
now elapsed since negotiations were opened on the subject in 
question on the stage of the Odéon, we have reason to believe 
that Gibraltar is considered by her Majesty’s Government as safe 
as ever. We have seen that the engineer has heroically resisted his 
tempter, and has consequently not been infected. D’Estrigaut 
was not more successful with Lucien, who indignantly scorns 
the idea that his sister should consider it an honour to be the 
baron’s mistress. Here then, also, the infection does not prove 
fatal. There remains Madame la Marquise de Galeotti, who 
does not come off quite scotfree from her contact with D’Estri- 
gaut. She, however, energetically rejects him as her suitor, 
and thus we are at a loss to understand who has been infected, 
and by whom. It is true there are, besides the characters just 
described, several others in the play ; but their moral constitution 
is of such a kind as to be above, or, more accurately speaking, 
below, corruption and infection. Our readers will therefore see 
that the title “La Contagion” is a thorough misnomer: we 
would, however, not go so far as to stigmatize it as a mere 
vulgar, sensational expedient to attract attention; it rather 
seems that the author was embarrassed by what name to 
designate his production, which consists of nothing more than 
a series of scenes connected by a very slight dramatic thread, 
somewhat in the fashion of ‘‘ La Conjuration d’Amboise.” We 
apprehend that critics will soon have to give up the arduous 


| task of discovering any connection between the title of a 
| production and its contents, in the same way that nobody 


however, neglected this golden opportunity to produce a drama | 
with a high moral import, and had recourse—in the fifth act— | 


to the trite expedient of solving the catastrophe by the 
unavoidable duel. 

In thus terminating the family drama, the authors varied, as 
our readers will see, the traditional procedure of similar tragic 
solutions. Lormier challenges Lestrelle, but M. Dubourg gene- 
rously meets him, instead of his son-in-law. 


is foolish enough to try and find out the reason why a 
composer calls his musical fantasies “‘ Snowdrops,” “ Village 
Bells,” or “ Morning Dawn.” 

In describing the main plotof “La Contagion” we ought perhaps 
to have added that it terminates with the brutal expedient of a 
duel. Some may consider an addition of the kind quite super- 


| fluous, the single combat having almost become a standing 


MM. Foussier and | 


Barbier seem to have found themselves entangled in an em- | 


barrassing dilemma. Which of the combatants is to die? Per- 
haps they—we mean the authors—disagreed on this point, the one 
being of opinion that it would be more tragic to let the husband 
die, and the other thinking that by right the seducer should 
perish, and so they compromised the matter by killing both. 
M. Dubourg is carried, mortally wounded, to the house of his 
daughter, and retains life only long enough generously to pardon 
his guilty wife. Such is the unsatisfactory end of the unsatis- 
factory piece which has earned universal applause at the Odéon. 
The theatre at which the two last-named pieces have been 
erformed, was during the past year more than usually success- 
ul with its répertoire, which circumstance may serve us as a 
safe criterion of the present standard of the morality and lite- 
rary taste, if not of alan at least of Paris. M. Emile Augier, 
a French dramatist of considerable repute, and one of the “ im- 
mortal forty” constituting the French Academy, brought out 
at the Odéon in the first months of last year a Comédie 
bearing the—in times of cholera and rinderpest particularly un- 
palatable—title of ‘La Contagion.” Ofcourse, a moral or rather 
immoral contagion is meant, and the piece is intended to be a 
kind of “ School for Corruption.” Properly speaking, most 
pieces, especially those giving, or pretending to give, “‘ Pictures 
of actual Parisian Life” might be so termed; there are gene- 
rally some bad elements tending to corrupt the good ones. Still, 
to make a special “‘ study” of the manner in which the conta- 
gion is effected—of the insinuating, corrupting influence of the 
base on the pure—would be a task worthy of first-rate dramatic 
genius. Such a dramatic study was expected from the hands of 
M. Emile Augier; but this expectation has been thoroughly dis- 
appointed. There is, we need hardly say, an obnoxious miasma 
pervading the whole action of the play; nevertheless, neither the 
process of infection, nor the fatal results arising from it, are 
clearly or precisely defined. The Baron d’Estrigaut is the offi- 
cial villain of the piece. He is a designing, plotting, unscrup- 
ulous man, whose chief objects in view are, to seduce the Mar- 
— Galeotti, a young and charming widow—as widows in 
rench plays generally are—with a view to making her marry 
him, and thus enable him to rehabilitate his position in society 
by his connection with a distinguished family ; to demoralize 
Lucien Renancier, the brother of the Marquise, in order to 
make him a ready tool in the execution of his designs; and, 
lastly, to enrich himself by the help of M. André Lagarde, an 
engineer endowed with an inventive genius, who, as regards 
poverty, does not form any exception to other men of genius. 
This modern Archimedes has invented an ingenious scheme for 














feature in modern French plays. The former dramatists of 
France were also in this respect far more inventive; their suc- 
cessors, however, make short work with any characters of whom 
they do not know at the end of the piece al to dispose: they 
have them killed—as we’ have seen in “Le Maitre de la Maison” — 
without any apparent logical or physical necessity. It is there- 
fore a kind of mental relief to turn to a play without any acci- 
dental or premeditated bloodshed, although this circumstance 
alone is by no means sufficient to satisfy all the exigencies of 
literary criticism; for it not unfrequently happens that when 
French plays pass off so peaceably as not to injure the lives of 
any of the dramatis persone, the readers or spectators, at least, 
are bored to death. The play to which we intend to call atten- 
tion forms only a partial exception in this respect. It is called 
“Nos Bons Villageois,” and has been written by M. Sardou, 
whose successful dramatic works we reviewed on former occa- 
sions. In his previous plays he unrolled a picture of the depraved 
state of Parisian society, and in his present piece he shows that 
the “ villagers” are in their way equally good for nothing ; that 
they are a gossiping, teal: Sr race bearing an implacable 
hatred against town and townsmen. The hit is very lucky, 
although by no means new. Similar pieces turn up, peri- 
odically in nearly all countries. For a time, novelists dnd 
dramatists give their readers ‘“‘ Pictures of Town Life,” almost 
all painted in black, whilst their ‘‘ Pictures of Country Life” 
represent the villagers as being full of primitive innocence 
and unsophisticated virtue. This is the period of violent 
productions and idyllic village-tales. Then comes the natural 
reaction. Almost all the noble and high-minded fictitious 
characters are inhabitants of towns, and the wicked element is 
imported from the country. Thus the moral balance of society 
is restored. 

M. Sardou’s gloomy pictures of life in Paris are well known. 
In his newest piece, however, all the good characters are Pari- 
sians, and the bad characters belong to the country. We shall 
not fully describe the plot of this play, which is by far too long, 
and which, in fact, consists of two different dramatic fables, the 
one, belonging chiefly to the country, filling the first two acts, 
and the other being an episode of town life transferred to the 
country, constituting the last three. The Baron Lafont having 
retired to the village of Touzy-le-Tétu, to enjoy life in rural 
peace and quiet, has drawn upon himeelf the rancour of his 
neighbours, who engage in a regular conspiracy against him, 
with the avowed object of effecting his deposition as maire, and 
who harass him incessantly in order to make him leave the 
place. At the head of the conspiracy are Grinchu, the 
fireman, Floupin, the chemist, and Tetillard; the grocer. These 
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| ; ; ; types by them- 
pe nero ener well drama tg be entertained by the 
we fess that this is a 
villagers against all townsfolk. We must oo sat spy =) 
subject for either a Moliére or a Victor Hug . a ei 
or an affecting tragedy. M. Sardou has made 
por the one nor the niet: bg wg penanaes px ae 
s, as we remarked before, to a close, ™ 
follows Shespend> is a mere dramatic makeshift accessory of 
igue. wh + 0 
a ONT not wonder if M. Sardou’s ‘ Bons \ ar 
inaugurated a new dramatic movement, which would, on er 
stage, give the birthright of Paris to all exemplary manages * an 
draw ail fictitious scoundrels “ fresh from the country. meee, 
in his diabolical ‘‘ Paysans,” furnished long ago some standar 
models of that class; and George Sand, who has, perhaps, 
more than any one else, shed a poetic lustre round 
peasant-life, also wrote, in conjunction with her greatly-to-be- 
lamented son, a play, ‘Les Don Juan de Village,” which was not 
successful enough to obtain the favour of a Parisian audience. 
Another attempt to dramatize the original “ Don Juan,” which 
was made by M. Désiré Laverdant, will be saved from a similar 
fate by the fortunate drawback that its performance 1s quite 
impossible. Still, it is a thoughtful publication, of which we 
intend to offer a brief sketch, especially as we assume that it 
will be of greater interest to our readers than if we were to 
give them a detailed account of such loose and realistic plays as 
“ Cadet la Perle,” “ La Vie Parisienne,” Sardou's drama, 
‘Maison Neuve,” which proved a perfect failure, or M. 
Varquerie’s insipid play, “ Le Fils,” with its improbable 
incidents. 

M. Laverdant is the author of a rather abstruse work in two 
volumes, purporting to give a “ Moral History of the Modern 
Stage,” under the singular title of “Les Renaissances de 
Don Juan.” This work, which we advise our readers to leave 
alone, should any chance bring it under their hands, forms only 
the formidable preface to the drama, “Don JuanConverti,” alluded 
to above. The title will, of course, at once raise a smile, and 
remind the readers of the various moral additions to Byron's 
‘Don Juan,” and Goethe's “ Werther.’ Don Giovanni con- 
verted! Why, his incorrigibility forms part and parcel of his 
character. Alexandre Dumas once entertained the laudable 


intention of saving him—we mean dramatically—and had | 
invented a very ingenious and effective scheme for this pur- | 


pose; but the lessee of the theatre declared that it would 
involve an expense of 2,000 francs, which sum he considered 
rather too much for the soul of Don Giovanni. The great 
vomancier was therefore compelled, for economic reasons, 
merely to indicate his hero’s salvation; but M. Laverdant 
brings about his moral rescue in an ideal manner, seemingly 
not caring whether it be practicable or not. The saviour of 
our author’s “ Don Giovanni” is no other than the dis- 
eoverer of the New World. They make the great voyage 
of discovery together, Columbus in trusting belief, Don Juan 
in sceptic negation; but when the latter sees the pro- 

hetic expectation of the former realized, he is converted. It 
is, then, in the pursuit of a grand idea—as represented in the 
discovery of the New World, and in work as represented in 
the rapid and glorious rise of the same New World—that 
our author hopes to find the means of salvation for characters 
of the Don Juan type. Our readers will agree with us that 
the main idea which lies at the bottom of the conversion is by 
no means a bad one; it is, nevertheless, certain that almost all 
the incidents occurring in the drama border on absurdity. It 


opens with the last scene of the traditional Don Juan. The | attendants to live in the country. M. Clavel is anxious to 


hero has just been hurled down a precipice by the Commendatore’s 

stony hand, The terrible words, “ Pentiti/—No!” are 

accompanied by Mozart’s divine music, and Don Juan and the 

statue, aided by a trap-door, reach a cave in safety 

_ a ree was hidden Don Alonzo, and Don 
uan, instead of being hurled into the i gi 

only been thrown into a dark hole. pce P oy pre a 


the former shrewdly remarks, “‘ Décidément, ces n'est pas le 


This preserver proves to be Christoph 

er Columbus, 
_— whom, after having been tormented and tortured by the 
os a gg Juan undertakes the adventurous journey 

ie e y 
 oecnerael 18, a8 we have seen, saved from eternal 
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many productions of surpassin : 
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visions from us; but, as regards novels, we have become her 
debtors. We may assert, without fear of being contradicted, 
that for several years no good novel has made its appearance in 
France which is not of English origin. The house of Hachette 
furnishes the French market with English works of fiction, 
Besides the Journal pour Tous, which now provides with intel. 
Jectual food more than a million of readers, the firm of Hachette 
sends forth throughout the globe jive hundred thousand volumes 
of novels translated from the English annually.” 

The fact just mentioned speaks for itself; but it becomes 
more important when we remember that there are several other 
large publishing houses at Paris which supply the French 
market with numerous translations from British authors—not 
only of works of fiction and travel, but also of history, polities, 
and philosophy ; witness Mr. George Grote’s classical work on the 
History of Greece, and Mr. J. 8. Mill’s hip 2 The tales of 
our contemporary novelists have also found their way into the 
feuilletons of the great political papers, and some of them 
have been admitted into the pages of the careful Revue des 
deux Mondes. We have given detailed accounts of several 
French novels during the past year, and shall therefore here 
only mention a few, for the purpose of ‘ motivating '’—to use an 
expression half sanctioned by Seleee—onn assertion as to the 
improved standard of morality perceptible in them. Our 
readers, however, must not be too sanguine ; there was, indeed, 
so much room for improvement in the ethical structure of 
French novels, that an amelioration! by no means implies a 
perfect state of morality. The adultére still forms in French 
works of fiction the central topic round which all other 
incidents move; but the subject is no longer treated with 
the same affectionate care as was the case a few years 
since. 

Let us, for instance, examine M. Amédée Achard’s newest 
novel, ‘‘ Maxence Humbert.” The author’s name may be familiar 
to our readers; not long since, we had occasion to notice his 
moral tales, ‘‘ Les Fourches Caudines” and “Les Animaux Malades 
de la Peste.” The heroine of his present novel, ‘‘ Maxence 
Humbert,” is the orphan child of a medical man, who, as not 
uufrequently is the case with professional men, has left her 
without a sous, but with basa great taste for luxury. Madame de 

Courtheson, who adopted Maxence, has spent her whole fortune 
in the purchase of an annuity, and is therefore unable to provide 
her adopted daughter with a dowry. It is true Maxence is 
beautiful, hut this circumstance is, as we all know, by no means 
sufficient to procure for her a “settlement.” So she con- 
descends,' as a prudent young lady, to marry M. Clavel, 
an eminent professor of chemistry ; not so much for the sake 
of his actual property, which is rather moderate, but in view of 
a large fortune, which he is likely to make by eventual dis- 
coveries. Once rich, she will be in a position to add a chapter 
to the luxe des femmes. Maxence’s expectations are only par- 
tially fulfilled. Her husband makes the anticipated discoveries, 
but others reap the expected fortune. M. Clavel belongs to 
those noble-minded men of genius whose object, in fact, is to 
enrich science, and not to enrich themselves, and who content 
themselves with the results of their scientific researches, and 
leave the material gain arising from them to others. Maxenee 
is greatly annoyed at her husband not making the desired 
fortune; but she does not improve matters by running rapidly 
into debt. Chance throws in her way the Comte de Bruxshall, a 
successful speculator, who falls in love with her. A liaison, 28 
it is euphuistically called, arises between them. Maxences 
daughter, Marie, then falls ill, and is ordered by her medical 


ee 


sr agg a country house ; but his wife has, without his know- 
edge, squandered nearly the whole of his income. So the 
aristocratic hero of the Stock Exchange advances the necessary 


| funds, and only takes for it Maxence’s honour, whilst her 


| of apoplexy. 


ong husband is made to believe that the country seat had 
een bought by the proceeds of a work of his. Marie 


~~ of her mother’s friend—Roland, the son of a banker. 
n the mean time, M. Clavel accidentally learns the criminal 
connection which has for years existed between his wife 
and the Comte de Bruxshall. He challenges the latter ; but 
at the moment when he is about to fire, he drops down in a fit 
stage M. Clavel recovers, but never regains his mental 
aculties. The past is entirely blotted out of his memory, and 
he has sunk into a mere state of dotage. He has one lucid 
moment, in which he reproaches his wife, who now nurses him 
with tender and assiduous care, with her infidelity. She 
implores him, for their daughter's sake, to desist; and, a8 


a slowly-acting poison, the receipt for which 
-_ a meng his own papers. Mamas dies, an 
and - ne armless old man, with his daughter Marie 
ur readers will ask, where is the moral i 
ww » where element in the fore- 
going — Well, it lies in the penitence and the punish 
meatal ough the latter is self-inflicted—of the guilty. In 
— . a French novels, we have seen the gui 
—aa % : e struggle triumphant, the authors taking eare 
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guilty are, as a rule, visited by some sort of punishment, thus 


doing justice to the laws of morality. ’ 
M. Tools Enault’s novel ‘“‘ Un Drame Intime,” is somewhat 


similar in tendency to M. Achard’s “‘ Maxence.” The work 
begins with an episode which relates the partial engagement of 
Leona, daughter of the Prince Dorianti, to Hector, the son of 
her guardian, Madame La Roche Landry, and the removal of 
Hector to an asylum in Hungary, where he dies. The real 
story now begins, and we are rather at a loss to see the motive 
which induced the author to give that introductory episode 
at all, unless it were to explain the reason wiy the heroine 
was not married long ago, and to give an account of her 
doings before her real romance began. It is, then, a prelude 
to introduce to us the principal personage of the “‘ Romance of 
Inner Life.” In the Pyrenées, Leona meets with the 
conqueror of her heart and the hero of the novel, in 
the shape of Vicomte Lucien de Savenay, who enjoys 
some reputation both as author and deputy. The feeling 
of affection is mutual. Nevertheless, Lucien perseveres 
in an alarming reticence about the final solution of his wooing. 


At last, the tantalizing mystery is solved. Lucien is only i | 
» | 


favoured by fate. Though born a vicomte, he is poor. 





| 


has therefore been obliged to act as homme d@affaire, or | 


general agent, to a M. de Liniére. 
Madame de Liniére, and our expert novel-readers will at once, 
and we are sorry to add correctly, surmise that an intimacy 
sprang up between Lucien and the wife of his employer. The 
undeceived husband discards his wife and dismisses his agent. 
Madame de Liniére joins the latter, probably thinking it her 
duty to comfort him in his adversity. She is still passionately 
in love with him, but he now only entertains a feeling of sym- 

athy for her. Nevertheless, he considers himself bound “ in 
oneal ” not to abandon her, and this is the clue to his reserve 
as regards his matrimonial connection with Leona. Lucien 
repairs to Paris, where, after some time, he meets by chance the 
daughter of Prince Dorianti, who now enjoys the additional 
attraction of having become a wealthy heiress. The vicomte 
visits her daily, whilst he continues to live with Madame de 
Liniére, to whom habit and honour still bind him. He is now in 
the awkward predicament of being loved by two ladies, which 
embarrassing situation hardly ever fails to make a man appear 
in a ridiculous light. Bitter jealousy springs up between the 
two fair competitors. Leona succumbs under the struggle, and 
falls ill. She suffers from an affection of the heart—morally 
and physically, of course. Lucien leaves Madame de Liniére 
to nurse Leona with affectionate care. He is discovered at the 


side of her sick bed by the wife of his former employer, and a | pe 
| Edmond About’s “ Turco,” composed for the sake of writing a 


‘‘terrible scene” ensues, in consequence of which Leona’s 
heart breaks. Leona dies in the arms of her disconsolate lover, 
who is now left alone with Madame de Liniére. The sting of 
bitter remorse is in the hearts of both of them. Their 
lives are blasted and blighted for ever, and we see again the 
guilty pass under the humiliating fourches caudines of 
contrition. 

The incidents of the preceding novel are not of a nature to 
recommend it as a gift-book for young ladies ; still, it combines 
with the merit of being unusually interesting, in spite of 
certain artistic defects, the commendatory feature of show- 
ing the evil consequences of guilt, without embellishing and 
glorifying the latter. We cannot justly bestow the same 
praise upon another work of fiction which has attracted con- 
siderable attention in France. We refer to M. Hector Malot’s 
narrative trilogy, ‘‘ Les Victimes d’Amour,” the first part 
of which, called **‘ Les Amants,” appeared in 1859. It took the 
author about six years to settle the lovers in ‘‘ Les Epoux,” 
which was published, as we mentioned in our last sammary of 
foreign literature, ouly in 1865. We have now before us the 
concluding part, under the title of “ Les Enfants.” As the 
general title implies, the amants do not become happy épouz, 
which, considering the husband being a libertine in the worst ac- 
ceptance of the expression, is only too natural. Love did not 
cure the depravity of Maurice Berthauld, the husband of 
Armande, and we felt quite relieved when, at the end of ‘“ Les 
Epoux,” his death was announced and Armande was united to 
Martel, a man of the highest integrity, who had loved her all 
his life. Unfortunately, the report of Berthauld’s death proves 
to be false, for he reappears in “ Les Enfants,” making most 
miserable all those who, on account of their virtuous characters, 
deserved to be perfectly happy. The impression left on the 
mind of the reader is extremely painful, and, although the 
author has worked out his favourite idea in an extremely clever 


manner, the reader lays down the book with a feeling of utter | 


disappointment ; one of the greatest defects of the work being 
that the good are not only made wretched, but that their 
characters are so indistinctly drawn as to excite no personal 
interest. 

Another clever book with an unsatisfactory, although not so 
painful, a conclusion, is “‘Flamen,” a are | in letters, by the 
author of “ Le Péché de Madelaine.” The Count of Landisac 
picks up, during one severe winter's night, a half-frozen yourg 
girl, and takes her to his house. There she remains, under the 
protection of his old maiden aunt, Mdlle. D’Elleven, but gives 
no explanation as to her antecedents. “The reader, however, is 
initiated into them by Flamen’s own letters to her friend, Mr. 
Walter Marsham. ‘We say “ Mr.,” for the confidant of the 


There is, however, also a | 


mysterious correspondent is an Englishman—and a philosopher 
too. He had brought her to Europe from Morocco, where'she 
had lost all her relations. It was settled between them*that 
they should marry as soon as she was of age. But ‘our 
countryman is so improvident as to instruct his interesting 
“find,” besides loving her. After he has initiated her into 
his philosophical studies and speculations, Flamen becomes’ an 
independent thinker herself, ant sharp controversies on Life and 
Death, God and the World, take place between the lovers. 
Dreading the permanent union with a man who so greatly differs 
from her on the highest subjects which can interest the human 
mind, she runs away. She is anxious to be free; unfettered; or, 
as she expresses it herself, “‘ L’instinct du désert se reveilla en 
moi.” This “ instinct du désert” forms, however, no objection 
to her falling in love with her new protector, who warmly re- 
turns her affection. But they are so innocent as not to be 
aware of the state of their own feelings. Nay, the Count of 
Landisac goes even so far as to engage himself to a lady of his 
acquaintance. Now this lady, being a young widow, and con- 
sequently understanding more about such mhtters than both the 
young Count and his innocent protégée, at once discovers the 
‘romance of inner life” between her betrothed and Flamen. 
Mme. de Kergarout understands also the art of calumniating ; 
so she throws out hints, intimating that Flamen’s relations to 


| her philosophic friend were by no means of a harmless nature. 


The Count is too easily ensnared by the perfidious insinuations 
of his fiancée, and Flamen, indignant at being wrongly suspected, 


_ bas recourse to the remedy in which she had egg Bop ph 


| some experience—viz., flight. Here the story ends. 


e are not 
told what becomes of Flamen, nor how or where the Count 
finds comfort. The only person satisfactorily disposed of is the 
aunt of the latter, Mdlile. D’Elleven, who dies the night before 
Flamen’s escape. The tale is remarkably well written, although it 
is by no means equal to ‘‘ Le Péché de Madelaine ”—reviewed by 


| us in our last Supplement—since it lacks the depth and power 


| writer had related the adventures of her own life. 


of that work, which made an involuntary impression that the 
As a first 


| volume, “‘ Flamen” would have been extremely promising, but as 


a whole it is one of the most unsatisfactory books we know. 
Before leaving the department of narrative fiction, we will 
add, in order to make our general sketch more complete, the 
titles of the principal novels which we have more fully re- 
viewed in these columns in the course of last year. We gave 
a critical analysis of Gustave Lavalley’s ‘“‘ Droit de l’Epée,” 
directed against the brutality of duelling; of André Leo’s 
“Divorce,” written with a view to showing the pernicious 
results arising from the facility of effecting a divoree; of 


| novel; of the “‘ Affaire Clémenceau,” by Alexandre Dumas, 








| fils, who endeavoured to show that wicked people are made 


wretched, simply because the state of “society ” itself is bad ; 
of X. Marmier’s charming “ Histoire d’un Pauvre Musicien ;” 
of M. Achard’s ‘‘ Animaux Malades de la Peste” and “ Les 
Fourches Caudines,” written, like all the works of the same 
author, with a laudable moral tendency; of Jules Janin’s 
amusing tale “‘ Le Talisman ;” of the religious novels, “ Une 
Cure du Docteur Pontalais,” by R. Halt, and “‘ Amour et Con- 
troverse,” by an anonymous writer ; and, finally, of the historical 
tale, “*‘ Mademoiselle Uinquante Million,” by the Countess Dash, 
and of the monetary novel, “ L’Héritage d’un Banquier,” by 


| E. Deligny. 


We arrive now at a topic which forms one of the weakest 
yp in French literature, especially contemporary literature. 

e allude to Poetry. The number of poetical productions of 
1866 seems to be greater than that of the year before last. 
The maliciously inclined will, perhaps, set down this circum- 
stance as one of the numerous calamities which have so fatally 
signalised the year 1866. We should certainly repudiate such 
an idea if the quality of the verses corresponded in fair pro- 
portion with the quantity. If we glance, for instance, at the 
single volume published by M. Siméon Pésontal, we find verses 
enough for proportionate distribution among the whole of 
mankind during the space of one year at least. The volume in 
question bears the pretentious title of “ La Divine Odyssée,” 
and contains, besides long prologues, twenty cantos, the verses 
of which amount to between seven and eight}thousand. Our 
readers will, of course, neither expect nor desire that we should 
give anything like a full account of such a forbidding production, 
We shall therefore content ourselves with merely mentioning 
that “La Divine Odyssée” is a kind of poetical “ Cosmos,” 
describing all religions, philosophical systems, and earthly and 
heavenly regions; in short, all and everything. There occur 
now and then some passages containing a poetic idea; but these 
are not sufficient to compensate us for the tediousness of the 
French ‘“‘ Ramayana.” We meet also, here and there, with some 
verses which are too realistic and sensuous, as for instance in 
the description of Mohammed’s Paradise, which contains the 
following lines :— 


‘**Creons un paradis de parfams et de femmes ; 
L’homme est fait pour aimer; quil aime donc toujours ; 
Que l’amour soit le prix, de la vertu des Ames, 
L’enivrement charnel des célestes séjours.” 


The ‘‘ Rimes Neuves et Vieilles,” by M. Armand Silvestre, 
are not much more commendable than the “ Divine Odyssée,” 
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unless it be for the brevity of the publication. 


particularly, leave much to be desired, and the so-called | 


“ ‘eal images ” are forced, or utterly absurd. But the poet, 
ee use uced to the public by George Sand, is still 
young ; so let us hope that he will, in course of time, a at 
or give up writing poetry altogether. We would — “4 
same pium desideratum concerning M. Albert Mérat, w es es 

laudable self-consciousness, has published his poems under - 
title of ‘“‘ Chiméres.” M. Mérat possesses some originality, an 

is not without poetic feeling ; but we should advise — “ 
refrain from writing sonnets, which require, more particu wud 
in French, a master hand to make them palatable. We are the 


more sorry to meet with “ sonnets and odes ” in M. E. Manuel's | 
“Pages Intimes,’ because the author possesses considerable 


ical talent, which, however, does not fully shine out 
Teal be cre to grapple with the metrical constraint of the 
sonnet. In dipping into the pages of M. Manuel’s elegantly 


got up volume, we meet here and there with some pretty ideas | 
| a word o 


prettily expressed—as, for instance, in his poem to a new-born 
child, from which we take the following verse :— 


“‘ Enfant, 4 votre premiére heure, 
On vous sourit et vous pleurez ; 
Puissiez-vous, quand vous partirez, 
Sourire, alors que !’on vous pleure.”’ 


The “ Pages Intimes ” bear the unmistakable stamp of being 
the first production of a young poet, of whom the reader should, 
however, not be too sure as regards his future contributions to 


| chief German poet. 
' ture” of their own. 


the modern French Parnassus ; for it strikes us as a peculiar | 


feature in the contemporary literature of France that there 
are a vast number of “ promising young poets ” 
strange to say, we very rarely hear again after the issue of 
their poetical prémices. They seem never to grow old, or, 
what is more probable, they are lost in the realistic current of 
our times. The tendency of our epoch is certainly not encou- 
raging for young poets. The creations of poetry are too ethe- 
real for these practical times, as are also the theoretical specula- 
tions of our philosophers, who, after all, more easily obtain a 
hearing than the favoured sons of Apollo. Anyhow, the number 
of philosophical writings has during the past year considerably 
increased ; which circumstance we also take as a favourable sign 
of the times. 

Several French works on philosophy and religion, pub- 
lished in 1866, have attracted considerable and deserved atten- 
tion. The foremost place among these must be assigned to 
M. Guizot’s “ Méditations sur l’Etat Actuel de la Religion Chré- 
tienne,” which forms the second volume of his great work on 
Christianity. The first volume, which appeared in 1865 under the 
special title of “‘ Méditations sur l’Essence de la Religion Chré- 
tienne,” as well as the one recently issued, are already known to 
readers in the English translation. The work has also been re- 
viewed in this paper, and it would consequently be superfluous to 
subject it again to a critical analysis. We will therefore merely 
add that M. Guizot’s production, although, like everything 
which comes from this eminent writer, exciting great curiosity 
and interest.in France, has by no means met with general appro- 
bation on the part of learned critics. Their objections referred 
not only to the contents, but also to the title of the work, the 
term “ Méditations ” implying something else than mere “ quo- 
pete: de con mm = eee ee ai Great expectations are, 
Pr mame ed ante aen§ oe y his adherents and adversaries, 

. give a “ history of the Church,” 
and to form the conclusion of the “ Méditations.” By way of 
contrast, we are naturally reminded, in speaking of Gainck: of 
Renan’s “ Apdtres””—a work which has likewise been noticed 
in our columns. M. Ruelle, well kn 
sophy, has published a work which 
caregory with the writings of Renan 
Rul ie noxious dang Hbatoine du Chriatanisme:” Mf 
Emile B shred gem e rights of science. Professor 

nve Deaussir's “ Liberté dans l’Ordre Intellectuel et Morale ” 
has for its object to vindicate the rights and laws of nat 
This book is written from a very liberal point of view : ca, 
whatever the opinions of the reader of philosophic writings at 
be, he should give a patient hearing to Prof art 
Kadther well. : “t 8. essor Beaussiris. 
snotier well-known philosophical writer, M. Ad Franck, h 
sap ae hag We y¥ mM Philosophie Mystique en aed ala 
ix-huitieme Siécle,” which, pro i : 
Pasquali wee on v8 Martin MY A os ca apres 
ualis. e same subject was treated some , 
considerable sk r Jaro in his “ Resai yore Ago With 
le Philosophe rath: 5 rane le Ree oer Saint-Martin, 
In our last annual review of foreign literature, we gave an 


account of M. Caro’s work « L’Idée de Dieu.” 

> de Dieu, 1 i 

have to chronicle his latest production on « is Pune y* 
Goethe.” M. Caro’s work, mardixy 


Stamping the g 
— times as a philosopher, must, of sels cs ys “4 
ounded with the attempts which have been made to bvove that 


Shakespeare was a sailor, a law 
+n r, yer, Lord Bacon, 
3 ery one acquainted with the writings of re ar dsr vate 
o the fact that German at the He ae 
ie Aled fo eee ae and philosopher wont with 
‘id, and being, besides, a man of scien 

: ’ ce, 2 

may be considered as the best refutation of the pees 


must be put in the same 
on religious topics. It is 


of whom, | 





own as a writer on philo- | 








The sonnets, | theory that a poet should only occupy himself with the aéria} 





his wife to Paris, 


ions of fancy. M. Caro, whilst combatin the philoso. 
ohieal system of "Goethe, does full justice to him as a man 
of genius. He therefore not only analyzes Goethe asa philo- 
sopher, but gives us a complete picture of him, by describing 
the man, the poet, and the savant. We have been struck by the 
thorough knowledge of Goethe which the author shows in his 
exposition, and we were most agreeably surprised by the 
courteous tone which he adopts towards his adversaries. We 
are fully aware that we are unable to do proper justice in 4 
general review to a work which is evidently the result of many 
years’ study and labour. We may recur to the same subject on 
some other occasion; but in the mean time we cannot refrain 
from observing that one of the greatest merits of M. Caro’s 
work is his remarkable elucidation of the second part of 
“ Faust,” which is generally considered so obscure as to defy 
any interpretation. As regards the literary workmanship of 
M. Caro’s production, we almost consider it needless to add 
praise, the author being well known as one 
of the most distinguished prose-writers of contemporary 
France. 
Altogether, the French, as if to make up for lost. time, 
have greatly busied themselves during the past year with the 
They have now a whole “ Goethe litera. 
M. Henri Richelot has written a highly 
interesting life of Goethe, under the title of ‘* Goethe, ses 
Mémoires et sa Vie.” This excellent work will serve to dispel 
many ridiculous prejudices entertained about Goethe, the man. 


| We have on the same subject a small volume by M., Alfred 


Hédouin, bearing the title of ‘“ Goethe, sa Vie et ses Giuvres.” 
It will probably suffice to mention in commendation of this 
publication that it is based on Mr. G. H. Lewes’s “ Life and 
Works of Goethe.” The accomplished writer, Daniel Stern (a 
pseudonym for the Countess d’Agout), has written a critical 
parallel between the two greatest poets of Italy and Germany— 
Dante and Goethe—in the form of dialogues. The two principal 
works of these poets, ‘‘ Faust” and “ La Divina Commedia,” 
form the chief basis of the parallel, which is carried out in 
masterly and most ingenious manner. Daniel Stern’s production 
has already been noticed in this paper; it will therefore 
be sufficient to mention it again in connection with the 
current ‘Goethe literature.” The ‘ Correspondance entre 
Goethe et Schiller,” by Madame de Carlowitz, bas appeared in 
a second edition. This work has been revised and annotated by 
no less an authority than M. Saint-René Taillandier; and the 
circumstance that it has gone through two editions—one edition, 
of course, does not prove much—may serve as a further proof of 
the increasing Goethe-culte in France. Goethe possesses 
unusual attractions for the lively French mind, and we shall 
be much mistaken if he do not become for France what 
Shakespeare has become for Germany. 

Of the various works on literary history which have recently 
appeared in France, we will now only mention the pub- 
lication of the sixth volume of the “ Nouveaux Lundis,” by 
M. C. A. Saint-Beuve. For those who are acquainted with the 
writings of this veteran French critic, the mere announcement 
of the publication of a new work of his will be quite sufficient ; 
for those, however, to whom that illustrious name is unknown, 
a whole volume of critical analysis would almost be insuffigient. 
We will therefore confine ourselves to the mere statement that 


”” 


| the newest, and we trust not the last, volume of the “* Nouveaux 


Lundis % embraces the names of Renan and Gavarni, of Sismondi 

and Théophile of Gautier, Vaugelas and Montaigne, of Bois- 

wl and Lebrun, of Alfred de Vigny and the Maréchal de 
illars. 

Whilst we have, in s eaking of current French literary histo 
to point out a new and striking feature, we find that in politi 
history the old subject of the Great Revolution still exercises 
its powerful charm on the mind of French writers. ‘The lives 
of the female actors in the gigantic struggle seem at all times 
particularly to engage the attention of the historians of France. 
No less than three recent publications on the same subject have 
come to our knowledge. One, ‘ Deux Femmes de la Réyvolation,” 
by M. C. de Mazade, contains the lives of Madame Roland, 
oe heroine and martyr of the Girondist party, and of Marie 

* Nan whose beauty, exalted rank, and tragic misfortunes 
en incline her biographers to overlook her fau ts. The author 
of the “Souvenir de Madame de Recamier” has published a 
work called “Quatre Femmes aux Temps de la Révolution,” 


where we find besides the biographi w i 

bee » Dt graphies of the two last-mentioned 
victims of the times of t > |i 

and of Madene a0 Fa ny the lives of Charlotte Corday 


de Mor The third work, entitled Notre 
hepa _ spermidor, is by M. Arstne Houssaye. The author 
gna es by that name the celebrated Madame Tallien, who 
played so important a part under the Directoire, and whose life 
— remarkable in the highest degree. Her maiden name was 
% eresa Vabarres. Born at Saragossa in 1776, she was married 
von tho wee, 1> the Marquis de Fontenay. During the Rev0- 


into at ee couple attempted to make their 
ain, Dut were thrown into pri 
revolutionary proconsul Taliien con mined. them erie 


; demned them to the guillo- 
joys — having seen his victims, he allowed Rhea oom 
declés A , id the J arquise toremain. The first marriage was 

ed void, and the Proconsul took the ci-devant marquise 8 - 
t her instigation, he joined the opposition 
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against Robespierre, which brought about the downfall of the 
latter and of his party on the famous 9th of Thermidor. Hence 
the name—which will probably shock certain readers—of the 
heroine of M. Houssaye’s work (we had almost said) of fiction ; 
for ‘‘Notre Dame de Thermidor” resembles in many points 
more an historical romance than a biography in the strict sense 
of the word. Still, or perhaps just on this account, the work is 
exceedingly interesting, written, as it is, in the same animated 
style which characterizes his ‘‘ Roman de la Duchesse,” noticed 
by us on a former occasion. 

M. Campardo’s “Histoire du Tribunal Revolutionaire de 
Paris” refers principally to those terrible September days 
which stand marked for ever with characters of blood in the 
annals of French history. The hitherto unpublished mémoires 
of Pétion, Buzot, and Barbaroux, have been issued, with valu- 
able annotations by M. Dauban. The mémoires were written 
by the three unfortunate Girondins during their wanderings in 
the Gironde Department, where they evidently died from 
starvation. 

Several historical works of great importance, besides those we 
mentioned in our special reviews throughout the year, have 
been published in France which, considering the special object 
we have in view, we can, on the present occasion, merely mention 
by their titles, as, for instance, “ Les Grandes Epoques de la 
France de Veringétorix—Henri IV.,” by M. Hubault; “ Les 
Guises et les Valois,” by M. Joseph de Croze; ‘ Jules César,”’ 
by M. Saint-Hilaire; “Néron,” by M. Saint-Ybar;. the 
‘‘ Mceurs Juridiques, ete., de l’Ancienne Rome,” by M. Herriot ; 
the two concluding volumes, the fifth and sixth, of M. Albert de 
Broglie’s work, ‘‘ L’Eglise et Empire Romain du Quatriéme 
Siécle;” the ‘“ Histoire de la Puissance Pontificale, depuis 
Saint Pierre jusqu’a Innocent III.,” by M. Viennet; and the 
exhaustive monograph on Louis XV., by Michelet. The name 
of this industrious writer reminds us of a most interesting pub- 
lication of Madame Michelet, which has only just left the press. 
We refer to her “ Mémoires d’une Enfant.” The title will, 
perhaps, startle many readers. Who is this enfant, and of 
what import can the incidents of her childish life be, to furnish 
sufficient matter for mémoires? Well, the child is Madame 
Michelet herself, who has, at the desire of her husband, pub- 
lished the recollections of her early life. A portion of these 
mémoires have already been published in M. Michelet’s work, 
‘“‘L’Oiseau ;” but that portion only contained the sunny side of 
her childish life, whilst now she has described the whole of it— 
aspirations, réves, tristesses. We can most heartily recommend 
Madame Michelet’s ‘‘ Mémoires d’une Enfant,” both to grown- 
up people and to that grateful juvenile public for whose intel- 
lectual food not too many books are found in French literature. 
Madame Michelet, whose mother was an Englishwoman, com- 
bines, in her way of thinking and writing, the grace of her 
father’s countrymen with the Puritan steadiness which is her 
maternal inheritance. Her work is therefore likely to be very 
favourably received, especially by the young, both in France 
and in this country. 

At the corclusion of our present general survey of French 
literature in 1866, we must repeat the words with which we 
ended our general literary summary of last year, and which 
were to the effect that “‘the literature of France would be far 
more satisfactory if the genius of the French were not held in 
shackles.” This remark more particularly refers to the state of 
the periodical press, which is constantly under surveillance. 
As soon as a periodical publication shows any signs of opposi- 
tion, however moderate, the official screw is applied to it, as we 
have seen not long ago in the case of the Revue Contemporaine, 
which, in consequence of some moderately liberal articles, was 
obliged to stop its monthly publication, consisting of a com- 
bination of the two fortnightly parts for the benefit of country 
subscribers. The Revue Contemporaine continues, of course, to 
be published as heretofore, every fortnight, and we trust that it 
will never be crushed by the iron hands of the officious watchmen 
of the press. There are very few periodicals which advocate so 
warmly the establishment of friendly international relations 
between the various countries as the Revue Contemporaine. 
The Revue Moderne likewise deserves great praise in 
this respect; and of the daily papers we would particularly 
mention Le Temps, which, by the insertion of Louis Blanc’s 
current political correspondence, largely contributes to dispel 
many gross prejudices as regards England and the English. 








GERMAN LITERATURE. 


The statement that the literary activity of Germany has, 
during the past year, received a great check will, we presume, 
not require a long explanation. The whole of Germany was 
deeply agitated—more deeply perhaps, than it has ever been 
since the disastrous times of the Thirty Years’ War. Our 
readers must, nevertheless, not imagine that the number of publi- 
cations was considerably smaller than in preceding years. 
Somehow or other. the “ Vierteljahrs-Catalog” always swells 
to about its usual size, just as the columns of the daily news- 
papers are always filled up, whether there be any news or not. 
There were also published last year many works of great literary 


value in Germany; but for the most part they give the im- 
pression of being “ isolated” publications, and they cannot be 
easily grouped together as representing any systems or 
schools. 

The want of unity was, however, in one branch at least, not 
erceptible. We mean the political department of German 
iterature. In purely literary matters there was no active co- 
operation among the writers of Germany ; but with regard to 
d politics the parties were strictly defined, and this circumstance 
impressed upon all works bearing in any way on the reorganiza- 
tion of Germany a certain characteristic stamp. This remarkable 
fact followed in natural development the manifest yearning in 
Germany for union and freedom, a feeling which runs through 
nearly the whole current literature of all the German States. 
In the course of last year, this feeling assumed a tangible 
form, and it is only natural that the consequences should be 
traceable in the recent literary productions of Germany. Let 
us, for instance, examine Gustav Freytag’s production “Aus 
dem Mittelalter” (“Pictures from the Middle Ages ’’), which has 
only recently been published. 

The publication has—probably like many other valuable 
works—been retarded by the events of last year. “It was our 
good fortune,” says the author, “to witness that which makes 
the study of the past history of Germany very pleasant 
work. Since the Staufen Frederick I., nineteen generations of 
our ancestors have lacked the blessing of a great and powerful 
German Empire; in the twentieth generation, the Germans 
regain, through Prussia and the victories of Hohenzullern, what 
had become as strange to them as the migration of the nations 
and the Crusades—their State.” Friend and foe must alike 
respect this dignified expression of national consciousness, in 
spite of its being impaired by the official flourish in praise of the 
* Hohenzollern.” The work itself is of the highest interest, 
describing as it does the life, manners, and history of the 
Germans from the earliest times to the end of the glorious reign 
of Frederick Barbarossa. The principal figure of the book is 
Charlemagne, whom the author claims as the exclusive pro- 
perty of Germany. The chapter on Charlemagne is one of 
the most interesting in the work; but that on the struggle 
between the heathenish and Christian belief of the Germans, 
which ended in the final triumph of Christianity, will perhaps 
have still greater attraction for the English reader. At the con- 
clusion of this chapter, the author gives a German translation 
of Beda’s account of the conversion of Edwin, King of the 
Angles, to Christianity, in the year 625. The German version 
is very skilfully made ; it is quaint, and properly adapted to the 
subject. Herr Freytag is well-known as a great artist in point 
of style and composition. There are few German writers who 
can give to their sentences a more elegant and polished 
turn. But a little less aristocratic elegance and a little more 
homely feeling would greatly have improved his present pro- 
duction. 

It would have been an advantage could Herr Freytag have 
transferred a certain portion of his taste for rounding periods 
elegantly and neatly to Herr Sugenheim, who has written the 
first volume of the “Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes und 
seiner Cultur” (‘‘History of the German People and its Civiliza- 
tion”), which is to be completed in six volumes. It will, to 
judge from the volume before us, be a highly valuable work for 
students of German history; in point of style, however, it 
lacks the charm of artistic composition. The author, as may 
be inferred from the vast amount of his erudition, is evidently 
beyond the golden days of youth, and he has probably fashioned 
a style of his own, else he would hardly begin his chapters and 
paragraphs in so odd a manner as he does. The preface to the 
first volume of the “ Deutsche Geschichte” is not exactly 
adapted to a learned work. It chiefly refers to the events of 
the year 1866, now happily over, and to the political reforms ; 
and reads, therefore, rather like a pamphlet thana history. The 
author is a very advanced liberal, as nearly all German writers 
are who have written a general history of Germany, and were 
above busying themselves with the special glorification of their 
respective Liliputian native countries. Our author is a zealous 
partisan of the Prussian people and a great admirer of their 
victories. Prussia may console herself for the loss of the 
wealthiest citizen of the world by the acquisition of a citizen 
who possesses such powerful means to make proselytes in her 
favour. 

Herr Sugenheim’s volume reaches to the end of the Car- 
lovingian period. A work of great historical importance has 
been published on the beginning of the same period, by the 
Historical Commission of the Royal Academy of Sciences, at 
Munich. The present publication, “‘ Die Anfange des Karulni- 
gischen Hauses’’ (“The Beginning of the Carlovingian Dynasty”), 
is by Professor Bonnell, who displays an unusual amount 
historical knowledge in treating fis interesting subject. The 
work chiefly refers to the origin of the Carlovingians, and to 
the vexed question of the birthplace of Charlemagne, which, we 
are afraid, will yet for a long time form the bone of contention 
between the French, Germans, and Belgians. The latter offered 
a prize on that important point of controversy, which was gained 
by MM. Warnkénig and Gérard, for a joint work which solved 
the question to the entire satisfaction of the good Belgians. 
The two last-named writers demonstrate that Charlemagne was, 





like his ancestors, a native of Brabant. Unfortunately, Professor 
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Bonnel refutes the demonstration of the successful cr go 
by proving the place of his origin to be in the very centre ae 
country formerly called ‘* Austrasia, consequently on gee * 
German soil. There is something extremely childish in the “ . 
ous efforts made by the inhabitants of some countries arte 
smaller ones) to claim celebrated historical personages vd a 
special countrymen. Every historical fact has a full ¢ oe 
investigation ; but to offer a prize, not for the elucidation © - 
historical fact, but for the gratification of vanity, is tantamoun 
to declaring that the subject in question does not ee - 
itself, historical importance enough for full investigation, an 4 
frequently tempts people to assert what they do not 2 hq y 
believe. Let any one only offer a sufficiently large prize whe 
essay proving that Adam was a Celt, and it will be establishe 
to the thorough satisfaction of the Rhyl Kisteddfod. 

The representatives of the school of historical apologists in 
this country are well-known to our readers. In Germany, 1t 18 
Herr Adolf Stahr who has earned the reputation of being the 
special pleader of depraved historical personages. We have, 
before, reviewed several works of that author, and our readers 
will perhaps remember that he endeavoured to exculpate the 
Emperor Tiberius, Cleopatra and Antonius, and the Empress 
Livia, During the past year he has published a new apologetic 
volume, entitled “Agrippina, die Mutter Nero’s” (Agrippina, 
the Mother of Nero”)—which work is not actually an apology 
of the fourth wife of the Emperor Claudius, but of her prede- 
cessor Messalina. In the sameway inwhich the author blackened 
Augustus for the purpose of exculpating Cleopatra, he now at- 
tributes greater crimes to Agrippina than she is accused of by 
other historians, merely for the sake of presenting a brighter 
picture of Messalina. Thus he lays on the former the charge 
of having caused the death of the latter—an accusation which can- 
not be said to be founded on any historical authority. Not that 
the mother of Nero was too conscientious for such adeed. A 
woman of her character was fully capable of it. Agrippina was 
not only thoroughly depraved, but boundlessly ambitious. 
It is reported that when an astrologer informed her that her 
son, whom she had just borne, would kill her, she exclaimed, 
** Occidet, dum imperet ” (“‘ Let him kill me if he only reigns ’’) 
—a saying quite compatible with an unusually imperious 
character ; but it would be wrong to lay to her charge a crime 
for her participation in which there is neither any direct nor any 
circumstantial evidence. The avowed object of Herr Stalhr is to 
show the inexactness of what is generally called ‘“ History.” 
He goes, however, too far in his hypercritical ardour for the 
discovery.of truth. Any one who lives in times in which His- 
tory, so to speak, is made, knows that, owing to the unscruplous 
passions of parties, a mass of historical detail is false. German 
critics were very severe upon the author of the “ Bilder aus 
dem Alterthum,” and Dr. Pasch has even thought it advisable 
to issue a special publication—‘ Zur Geschichte des Kaisers 
Tiberius ”"—in order to break a lance for Tacitus and to show 
that Herr Stahr’s vindication of Tiberius rested on no sound 
foundation. 

Altogether a great improvement has taken place with German 
authors in the art of writing history. A striking proof of this 
may be found in Gervinus, the celebrated Shakespearian critic. 
We have from time to time called the attention of our readers 
to his serial publication, called ‘‘ Geschichte des Neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts ” (‘History of the Nineteenth Century "), the 
introduction to which, some years ago, excited the greatest 
interest. It was prohibited by the Prussian Government, which 
circumstance alone would have sufficed to make it everywhere 
acceptable ; it possessed, however, intrinsic value enough not to 
require the additional attraction of being officially forbidden 
fruit, and was translated into most modern European languages. 
The subsequent volumes fully realized the expectations raised 
by the admirable historical Introduction. They followed each 
other in as rapid succession as is possible with a work which 
requires so much study and thought. Last year the eighth 
volume was published, and all critics agree that it is one of the 
most interesting of the series. It consists of two parts: the 
first refers to the “ Geistige Bewegungen im dritten Jahrzehnte ” 
( Intellectual’ Movements in the Third Decade”), and to the “Juli- 
— und ihre unmittelbaren Folgen” (“The Revolution 
i. hace mma pees Consequences”), which latter subject 

| cond part of the same volume. The 
author begins with an account of the ‘“ progress of science in 
uate. in which there is a critical sketch of the prevalence 
em ed ae reap of Hegel; of Schleiermacher and 
Panga e oeren baby and Savigny of the Ssience of Lan 
laces ton an ed by W. von Humboldt; of the Brothers 

rimm, &e. le last-named scholars are treated by the a th 

with special predilection, and the descripti y pve 

: A scription referring to them 

eserves particular mention. : 
the “ Romantic School “in England, France, and Germany, t] 
author proceeds to describe the “ Progress of Science j F Shears 
In the parallels between Victor Hugo and eet ag 
been particularly successful. The Essay on Lord Be. @ Bas 
ae _ vemere of his poetry and the ielidimen i doa 
cised on the literatures of the Conti speci: < 
Slavonic literature, must also be elias’ to Modern 
roar, A on of the work. ‘ ~ Proc Sher mea: « 
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Europe is followed by a history of three principal countries of 
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the same period. Gervinus’s task in doing this was by no meang 
easy. He had to describe no less than three revolutions—the 
French, the Belgian, and the Polish ; and he has done so in a truly 
excellent manner. The descriptions of the street — are most 
graphic, and may be called reg epretear oy sos rie 
prose. Gervinus’s “ History of the Nineteenth Century “ is being 
translated into French, and the excellent portraiture of Louis 
Philippe will probably be greatly appreciated in France, where 
nothing equal to it has, as yet, been written on the same 
yypect. ° . ‘ 
We omit to mention several other historical works which 
have, during the last year, appeared in Germany, not on account 
of their inferiority, but because it is sufficient to note the 
representatives of the tendencies and progress of the historical 
department of current German prose writings. In passing to 
narrative fiction, we again find the political idea, at least in most 
publications, uppermost. Herr Friedrich Spielhagen, who is ong 
of the most favourite novelists in Germany, has written a political 
novel, called “ In Reih’ und Glied” (“* In Rank and File ”), in five 
volumes. To judge from the title, one would take this work to 
be a military tale. It is, however, chiefly a political romanee, 
full of conspiracies, intrigues, love-stories, &e. ; and the title is 
simply an expression of the moral bearing of the work, which is, 
that all political parties aspiring to found a free, or rather 
democratic, Government should unite and fight against the 
common enemy, in close ranks and under strict discipline. A 
few facts from real political life will show the reader why the 
author thought it necessary to convey such a moral lesson toall. 
Among the most prominent political personages who have come 
into notoriety during the last eighteen years, was an eminent 
classical scholar named Ferdinand Lassalle, who had become 
the leader of the Socialist party at Berlin. He was at the head of 
a numerous section of workmen, who would have as little to do 
with their liberal as with their feudalist countrymen. This 
circumstance separated the democratic camp into two hostile 
parties, and, like every division in a party which has one com- 
mon object, it weakened the influence of the whole. The 
highly-gifted Socialist leader, who has rendered great service to 
German literature by his purely literary productions, was & 
year or two ago shot in a duel, and hasnow been morally 
murdered by the author of * In Reih’ un Glied.” 

Herr Spielhagen has had the good sense not to mention the 
name of Lassalle himself. His hero is called Leo Gutmann; 
but any one who is, even superficially, acquainted with the poli- 
tical doings and sayings of the capital of Prussia in recent 
times, cannot fail to recognise at once the prototype of the 
fictitious hero. Nor is it difficult to know at a glance who ® 
meant by the intelligent and romantic King, portrayed in the 
same novel; or the Prince who forms a strong party among the 
feudalist aristocrats of the Court. We do not intend to describe 
the plot of the novel which, like everything which comes from 
Spielhagen’s hands, is remarkably well written. But we must 
declare that his hero does not excite our interest, and that he 
by no means comes up to his model. Leo Gutmann is a very 
unheroic hero, and we can have no high opinion of the four 
beautiful young ladies who are described as being passionately 
in love with him. His character is devoid of all manliness and 
nobleness of mind. It is true, Spielhagen wrote, if that froma 
democratic, still from an anti-socialist, point of view. But Lassalle 
was, as far as we know, no mean character. He was merely an 
infatuated enthusiast, who, in his self-delusion, tried also. to 
delude others. 

It is a characteristic sign of the times that Herr Spielhagen’s 
political novel, which is equally directed against Socialists and 
Conservatives, was allowed to be published at Vienna in the 

| feuilleton of the Neue Freie Presse, which we believe to be 

the most extensively read daily paper in Austria. In former 
| years no bookseller would have dared to introduce a similat 
| work into the Austrian dominions. Another, but far less artistic, 
| novel than the one just mentioned, has been presented to Ger- 


a 


| man readers by Elise Schmidt, under the title of “ Zeitgenossen’ 
| (Cotemporaries). This lady is known as a dramatist, and she 
| has now made her first attempt at the narrative branch of 
fiction. It is, altogether, more a dithyrambus in prose than 8 
story in the usual sense of the word. It is one of those senti- 
mental revolutionary compositions of which in former years & 
young Polish exile, with an ‘‘interesting pale face upon whi 
his country’s grief was impressed and with fiery eyes which 
could express, besides hallowed rage against the oppressors 0 
his nation, the gentle feelings of tender affection,” would have 
been the hero. That description might also now serve as the 
| general signalement of the “contemporary” heroes of revolt 
| tionary novels, with this difference, that it is no longer 4 
_ young Polish exile,” &., but a“ young Hungarian exile,” &¢ 
Novelists ought by this time to know, that people are heartily 
tired of all those “ romantie exiles with interesting pale faces, 
especially if they are Magyars or Poles. : 
«<7 lore occur many truly poetical passages in Elise Schmidt 
Zeitgenossen,” but the work, as a whole, being a shapeless 
mass, they are lost like grains of gold in the sand. If that lady 
could only acquire the great art of moderation, she might yet 
render valuable service to German literature. Perhaps she may 
improve in time, although we are afraid her rhapsodic style 0 


e political eventa dering Setieg is too inveterate to be shaken off. It would, of course, 


e a literary phenomenon, but one which has not unfrequently 
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happened ; less unfrequently, however, than that a man should 
begin his literary career very late in life, and still become emi- 
nently successful. We have had a few instances of such tardy 
development in English literature, and lately a very striking 
one in Germany. We allude to Fritz Reuter, whose name and 
writings will hardly be known here, although he is the most 
popular living novelist, or rather humorist, in Germany. The 
reason is very natural. Fritz Reuter’s works are written in Low 
German, as it is spoken in Mecklenburg, which makes the read- 
ing of them almost a study even to Germans who are not 
acquainted with that particular dialect. This is their great 
drawback, as it renders their perusal very difficult to English- 
men, who would find in Fritz Reuter’s writings, on the whole, 
more homely Saxon words than in New High German. Never- 
theless, we consider it part of our task to say a few words about 
this remarkable man. 

Fritz Reuter was a student at Halle in 1830, the year which 
was so fatal to most students inGermany. He had been present 
at the great meeting on the Wartburg, and was in consequence 
imprisoned as a conspirator for a period of seven years. When 
released, he was, like many others in his unfortunate position, 
at a loss how to begin life anew. His career had been inter- 
rupted hopelessly, and so he became, in his despair, like many 
other but far less qualified men, a schoolmaster. He lived for 
many years in total obscurity and daily drudgery, until his 
slumbering talent awoke suddenly. He published a volume of 
verse, and began soon after the publication of a series of stories 
under the title of ‘‘ Olle Kamellen ” (‘‘ Old Camomile Flowers’’). 
The work was very favourably received throughout Germany, 
and read by thousands who before had never looked at a book 
written in the Mecklenburg dialect. Last year he published a 
new volume, which in the shape of a novel contains a biting 
satire against the petty States of Germany. The title of the 
work, ‘‘ Dérchlauchting.” is funny enough, denoting as it does 
literally ‘“‘ His petty Serene Highness,” or rather, if we could 
form the diminutive, ‘‘ His Serene Highnessken.”” The inha- 
bitants of Mecklenburg-Strelitz used to call their Duke Adolf 
Friedrich IV. familiarly by that name, and it is his court which 
is described in the book. The accounts of the Duke’s journey 
through his dominion, in company with the Princess his sister, 
who is greatly astonished at finding that they had almost at every 
turn of the carriage arrived at the boundaries of the tiny duke- 
dom ; of the Duke’s calamity when the baker Frau Schultschen 
refuses to supply him on credit with the daily provision of.rusks 
for breakfast, because ‘‘ His Serene Highnessken” had offended 
her, and what is still worse, did not pay his bill; of his horror 
of women, and of his terror when he 1s obliged to receive on one 
and the same day four affianced ladies—the intended of the 
Hofrath, the Dulcinea of his Poet Laureate, the object of the 
tender affections of the Conrector Aepinus, who is the most 
amusing figure of the book, and, finally, the betrothed of his 
courier, who is a cooper by trade, and wishes now to settle him- 
self, and to resign his distinguished office—are models of wit 
and humour, and show that Germany possesses now a first-rate 
humorist. 

From among the other numerous German novels which have 
come to our hands, we must briefly mention ‘‘ Unter dem 
Storchnest ” (“ Under the Stork’s Nest”), by A. Katsch. In 
German, the title sounds like a baby story for little children ; 
but the reader is very pleasantly undeceived by finding that it 
is a novel intended by the author for the amusement of grown- 
up people, and thut his intention is satisfactorily carried out. 
‘Aus Andalusien”’ (“‘ From Andalusia”), are two interesting tales 
by Paul Stein, which throughout retain their foreign colouring 
and could not, like many other novels placed in foreign 
lands, have happened just as well in any other country. 
** Familiengeschichten” (‘‘ Family Stories’’), by the veteran 
author, August Lewald, we can highly recommend to our readers. 
We have also the second and exceedingly amusing part of the 
“‘ Erlebnisse eines Arztes ” (‘‘ Memoirs of a Physician”), by Dr. 
Mund, the first part of which we favourably mentioned some 
time ago; further, “‘ Die geraubte Schatulle” (‘The Stolen 
Cashbox ”), by the same author, and equally amusing like his 
other works; and finally, the “‘Gesellen des Satan” (‘‘ Satan’s 
Associates ”), by Ernst Willkomm, which ends with [the moral 
that ‘‘ evil trade brings ill reward.” 





At the moment when we are about to close our review of | 


German novels, an unusually large and fresh supply of German 
works, principally of fiction, is forwarded to us through the firm 
of David Nutt. We are unable to avail ourselves on the pre- 
sent occasion of these “‘ fresh arrivals,” since the most pro- 
mising among them bear the date of 1867. One book, however, 
attracted our particular attention, more especially because the 
name of the author is equally dear to Germany and to our own 
country. The work alluded to is called “Deutsche Liebe” 
(“German Love”), and the author, or, as the title-page has it, 
the editor, is Professor Max Miiller. It is not a new produc- 
tion. The first edition was published anonymou’ly, and 
rumour attributed its authorship to the great philologist. The 
second edition, however, which has recently been published, 
tells us on the title-page that the “literary relics of an alien,” 
are edited and introduced with a preface by Max Miiller. The 
work, then, comes to us under a new aspect, which circumstance 
will, we think, justify our mentioning it in the present 
general review. In doing this, we do not mean, of course, to 


famous poet an 


give a full account of it. It is well known at home and abroad’ 
Besides, it would be as difficult to give a narrative analysis of 
this production as it would be of a lyrical poem. The “ Deut- 
sche Liebe ” is not a novel full of adventures and intrigues; it 
is a lyrical poem in prose, and relates the “inner life” of two 
truly poetic characters. The “ Alien” is a noble-minded youth 
who entertains feelings of the purest affection towards a young 
lady of exalted rank, who is an invalid from her birth. The 
Platonic love is reciprocated, and the papers left by the “Alien” 
contain the touching incidents of the simple story. The 
language is, throughout, that of a poet, and it would seem that 
the “editor” has inherited something of the poetic genius of 
his late father, Wilhelm Miiller, who was one of the most 
distinguished poets of modern Germany. 

In passing from the novel to the drama, we should have to 
record a considerable number. We shall, however, merely 
confine ourselves to the enumeration of a few which will suffice 
to indicate the general character of the dramatic publications 
in Germany. Herr Oscar von Redwitz, who, some years ago, 
acquired a passing reputation by his rémantic poem, “ Ama- 
ranth,” has written a drama in five acts, called “* Der Doge von 
Venedig” (‘The Doge of Venice”’), which treats the same 
subject as Byron’s “ Two Foscari,” of the conspiracy, namely, 
of the Loredano party to destroy the influence of the Foseari 
family. The latter succumbed. Jacopo Foscari was tortured 
to death, and his father, who was compelled to resign, died six 
days after of grief, just as the bells were tolling to announce the 
election of the new Doge. Though the subject is in itself 
highly interesting and even romantic, Redwitz has failed, in the 
same way that Byron did, to invest it with dramatic interest. 
He has, besides, perverted historical facts and substituted inci- 
dents of his own invention, which rather confuse and retard the 
action of the piece, Another drama from Italian history is 
Herr Otto Girndt’s “Casar Borgia.” The author has not, 
happily, chosen his subject, for, although he makes Casar 
Borgia an enthusiastic advocate of Italian unity, and puts in his 
mouth many fine and long speeches, this is hardly enough to 
compensate us for the want of dramatic action, and for 
scenes like that between Cesar and his sister Lucretia. 

German History, too, has furnished many a subject for 
dramatic treatment. Herr Richard Weiland has taken the 
memorable struggle between Gregory VII. and the German 
Emperor Henry LV., which ended in the confirmed supremacy, 
at least for a time, of the Church over the State, as the subject 
of a very valuable dramatic work. The effect of the piece ia 
somewhat weakened by the author's placing scenes which ought 
to form the culminating point of the action in the midst of the 
drama instead of at the end. Thus he gives the stirring scene 
representing the Emperor’s humiliating penance in the court- 
yard of Canossa, at the beginning of the fourth act. It is only 
natural that the rest should fail to excite our interest. The 
historical drama, ‘Ludwig der Baier und Friedrich der 
Schéne,” by Karl Hugo, deserves great praise, especially on ac- 
count of its poetical diction. It is founded on an occurrence 
which forms the subject of Schiller’s beautiful poem “ Deutsche 
Treue ” (“German Good Faith”), and relates to the contention 
between the two abovementioned princes—Louis the Bavarian 
and Frederick the Handsome—for the imperial crown. 
Frederick was taken prisoner by Louis, but obtained leave to 
repair to his brother, Leopold, who continued the war on his 
behalf, in order to induce him to acknowledge Louis as the 
sole Emperor. Should Frederick not succeed in this, the 
condition was that he should return into bondage. Now, 
Frederick did not succeed with his brother, and returned in 
order to place himself again into the power of hisenemy. Louis, 
touched by this noble trait in Frederick’s character, gave him 
his liberty and adopted him as imperial co-regent. Thus the 
legend runs. History, however, assigns more politic reasons 
to the Bavarian prince. ‘‘ Florian Geyer,” one of the principal 
leaders of the peasants’ war, is the hero of a tragedy by J. G. 
Fischer. It is written in prose, somewhat in imitation of 
Goethe's “ Gétz von Berlichingen.” The resemblance is, how- 
ever, limited to the form only ; for Fischer’s drama, although 
containing many good parts, is as a play very defective. The 
language of the drama is vigorous, and the tendency, like that of 
nearly all other pieces, very liberal. We may add that the 
Hofschauspieler Koberstein, son of the eminent literary historian, 
Professor Koberstein, has also written a drama, in verse, on 
the same subject. 

Our readers will see that historical subjects are now greatly 
in favour with the Germans, especially such as refer to German 
and Italian History. Some authors Bose been tempted to try 
their hands at subjects which have been dramatized long ago; 
thus Herr Frey has written a drama on “ Hans Sachs,” the 

i tedtinabes of Niirnberg. The author has re- 
vealed remarkable knowledge, not so much, however, of the times 
of the Meistersanger as of the drama by Deinhardstein on the 
same subject. Herr Schneegans has had the courage to drama- 
tize “‘ Tristan und Isolde,” the beautiful poem of Gottfried von 
Strasburg. The same subject has already tempted many a poet. 
It is rather curious to see the wonderful fascination which cer- 
tain subjects exercise on authors. One of these, to which so 
many poets have recurred is “{Ahasuerus” (“ The Wandering 
Jew”). "We have two new ms on this tragic personage. 
The ‘‘ Ahasuerus” by Herr 8. Feller consists of three parts or 
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” ini : than forty cantos. 
w Wanderungen, Contig of the ae tompertant events 
which have happened since we gence of pr emagy Ae hits 
nd reads like a universal history in rhyme. ) 
7 at least as to size, is Robert Hammerling’s — “ 
Rom.” ‘The author describes Ahasuerus s stay at wy P 
the reign of Nero. This gives him an opportunity of depic 
ing the life and festivities of the Roman Court, which he 
does with such evident predilection, and with such ney 
glowing colours, as nearly to make us believe that pe wo 
uerus has only served the author as a pretext for describing his 
favourite theme. Still it must be acknowledged that .oos 
ling’s “‘ Ahasuerus ” contains many poetical beauties. Besides 
the two epics just mentioned, and those poetical productions 
which we analyzed in our monthly reviews of foreign literature, 
there have been published a number of poems, but very little 

try. L 
"lake the world of fiction for reality we have to mention a 
few works of travel, of considerable interest. Foremost among 
them stands Herr Adolf Bastian’s great work, ** Die Volker 
des éstlichen Asien” (‘The Nations of Eastern Asia”), which 
is the most exhaustive and satisfactory treatise on the subject. 
The author possesses the incalculable advantage of being a 
great philologist and a deep philosopher, besides being an enter- 
prising and intrepid traveller. ‘There have been only two 
volumes published as yet; three more are to follow. The first 
contains the “ History of the Indo-Chinese Populations,” and 
the second the author's “ Travels in Burmah,” in the years 
1861-62. The third is to relate his sojourn in Siam, together 
with travels in Cambodia and Cochin-china. In the fourth we 
shall find his travels in Japan and China, and his return from 
Pekin in the years 1864-65. The fifth and concluding volume 
will be of a purely philosophical character. It will give a full 
critical description of Budhism. The learned author has faith- 
fully—sometimes perhaps a little too faithfully—chronicled 
what he had seen and heard, and all the results of his studies in 
the countries which he visited. His work is evidently written 
to instruct the reader, but it contains at the same time a great 
deal that is amusing. 

A melancholy interest attaches to Dr. Apel’s “ Drei Monate 
in Abyssinien ” (“ Three Months in Abyssinia’), which describes 
the author’s imprisonment for three months, by order of King 
Theodorus II. Dr. Apel was the fellow prisoner of the unfor- 
fortunate gentlemen, Cameron, Stern, and Rosenthal, and he 
was indebted for his speedy liberation to the circumstance 
that he was neither an Englishman nor a missionary, but a 
German and a medical man. 
enterprising traveller, Wilhelm von Harnier, referring to his 


journeys on the Upper Nile, has lately been published, by | 
It consists of a number of very | 


Herr A. von Harnier. 
fine illustrations, which have been remarkably well executed 
after the drawings of Harnier himself, and is accompanied by the 


traveller's diary. The publication, which is beautifully got up, | 
derives additional attraction from the circumstance that the pre- | 
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ace and preparatory notice are by Dr. A. Petermann, the celebated | saputo fare la guerra; non é merito nostro la pace: “ We did 


geographer. Our readers will perhaps recollect that Baker 


. relates, in his admirable work on the Albert N’Yanza, the tragic 


death of Wilhelm von Harnier. In the volume before us we 
find another version of the sad occurrence. One day, at a dis- 
tance of about ten minutes from the missionary station, Zum 
Heiligen Kreuz, he met with a buffalo, and fired at him. The 
exasperated beast turned upon one of the two servants who 
accompanied the distinguished traveller, and gored him. Harnier 
shouted at the bull to turn off his attention, and was himself 
attacked by the beast. His other servant ran quickly to the 
Station” for assistance, which came, but unfortunately too 
late. Now, Baker relates that the native whom Harnier wished 
to save was in a position to assist his master, who had jeopar- 
dized his own life torescue him, but in a most cowardly manner 
es agar to do so, and fled from the spot. The event was pro- 
bably related in this way to the great explorer when he visited 
the grave of the “brave Prussian.” The public, and among 
them perhaps nobody else more than Baker himself, will, how- 
ever, be glad to learn that the native alluded to was not guilty 
of the disgraceful conduct attributed to him. 


We think the present year is likely to be found one of un- 
usual literary activity in Germany. There is, particularly, a 
very brisk movement perceptible there among the periodical 
press. The Kélnische Zeitung has recently begun to publish a 
weekly issue for abroad, and the Augsbhurger Allgemeine 
rome | is now following in the wake of its liberal rival. Dr 
Arnold Ruge is contemplating the foundation of a great 
political paper as an exponent of his. well-known political views 
and with the beginning of the present year Kladderadatsch 
will receive a new rival in a humorous paper, called after the 
lace of its publication: Kélner Funken (‘‘ Cologne Sparks”) 
Lhe Berlin Charivari is said to have become too 5“ , 
towards the Prussian Premier and his policy. The Kolner 
Funken will therefore take good care, with the powerful 
weapons of wit and humour, to remind him that there are 
Prussians who are not yet his unconditional partisans. W 
aie ye the at ema of the Kélner Funken will contain ; 
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the new Charivari 
launched under more favourable auspices, The Tonasy bak 


iti ers, Deutsches Museum, edited by Prutzand F 
oritioe Perera tter fiir Literarische Unterhaltung, edited 
R. Gottschall, keep up their old good reputation ; whilst the 
Literarisches Centralblatt, edited by Dr. Zarncke, has, if 
possible, improved. This is a very remarkable paper, and we 
think we shall render, especially to the learned and scientific 
portion of our readers, some service by describing it in a few 
words. The Literarisches Centralblatt is a weekly paper, 
consisting of sixteen small folio pages, and chiefly occupying 
itself with reviewing all kinds of — except those 
coming under the description of Bell 
honour is given to notices of theological works, and then the 
contents of all or, at least, the principal German theological paper 
of the preceding week are regularly given. The same is done 
with all other branches of Science and Art, and towards the end 
the contents of all the literary and even popular weekly or 
monthly papers are given, so that the reader of the Literarisches 
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es Lettres. The place of 


Centralblatt is kept au cowrant of all periodical publications in 
Germany. Last year there was started at Paris a paper under 
the title of Revue Critique, somewhat after the model of the 
German periodical, which, by the way, is said to have, though itis 
rather small in size, about 250 contributors ; every branch of 
science being represented by professed scholars. Since the 
beginning of the -weaggad py the contents of the Review are 
placed at the heading. The Literarisches Centralblatt is the 
only general critical paper in Germany. 








ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Tue Italians still busy themselves chiefly with ‘politics, and 
most of their writings have a more or less direct bearing upon 
the final organization of the country. Hence the overwhelming 
mass of political publications which, as is generally the case in 
times of public excitement, consist principally of pamphlets 
By far the largest number of these occupy themselves with 
laying down new financial schemes; others contain bitter re 
proaches against the Government, whilst a third class represent 
everything couleur de rose. Signor Fabio Uccelli evidently 
belongs to the malcontents, as he has shown in his publication 
bearing the unflattering title of “ Della presente Mediocrita Polr 
tiea” (‘On the present Political Mediocrity”), in which he 
unsparingly exposes the real, and frequently also the imaginary, 
defects of the various parties. We do not agree with his re 
actionary opinions; but what we most object to 1s the title, which 
is in so far deceptive that the reader will, of right, expect 
far more than the author gives. On the present political 
mediocrity! Have we not a full right to expect critical reflee 
tions on the state of most countries in the world? Signor 
Augusto de’ Gori, a member of the Senate, is more liberal than 
Signor Uccelli, but not less dissatisfied with the actual state of 
things, as will be seen in the very beginning of his publication: 
‘Dell’ Ordinamento dello Stato” (‘On the Organization of 
the State”), which opens with the assertion, Non abbiamo 


not know how to make war; the peace is not our merit.” The 
author tells his countrymen some bitter truths, but he is also 
guilty of some absurd errors, especially when he speaks 
about the English budget. Signor Raffaele Mariano wishes to 
bring about the “ Restoration of Italy ” from an ideal point of 
view, as we can see by his “ Risorgimento Italiano.” The 
learned author is a disciple of the philosopher Augusto Vera, 
and at the same time an Hegelian. As the first condition 
Italian prosperity, he puts down—liberty of conscience. 

The study of philosophy is, altogether, far more extensive if 
Italy than people seem generally aware of, and the productions 
on this subject are perhaps more numerous than original works 
of fiction. Another branch which is very much cultivated ia 
Italy is the science of language. We might quote a con 
siderable number of philological works, especially such 
have been published on the study of Sanskrit; but for the 
present purpose the mere statement that philological studies 
are greatly in favour in Italy will suffice. 

One of the best original Italian novels which was published 
last year is ‘Tito Vezio,” by Signor Anselmo Rivalta; and the 
original Italian play which found most favour is “ II Caporale 
di Settimana,” by Signor Paolo Fambri. We trust we shall 
next year be in a position to give a fuller account of the literary 


activity of Italy, which, once united, is sure to devote her atte 
tion, as of yore, to Science and Art. 
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The Hanover Courier (as we read in the daily papers) has published 
a few Specimens of answers which have been given at the 
examinations for admission to the class of one-year volunteers 
re to mathematics, geography, history, agriculture, music, 

- declared Julius Cesar to have been a Grecian king; B. belie 
Wallenstein to have been a Swedish general ; according to O., Mary 
ee was an English princess: D. thought that the source 
-~ = - in Bohemia; EK. that the Elbe flowed into the Baltic; W 
ae 7 not remember any river that flowed into the Baltic, and 
: - were not agreed as to the whereabouts of Odessa, which 
ormer believed to be in the north of Russia, and the latter in Spall 


K. ascribed the alternati j 
earth round the moon, ion of day and night to the revolution of 





